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Mr. Ince-Jones’ School for Deaf Boys 


By S. G. PoweELi 





NTEREST in my old school, the School small. Upon the retirement of Dr. Arnold, 
| for Deaf Boys at Northampton, Eng- Mr. H. N. Dixon, M.A., F.L.S., carried it 

land, has been renewed by the remark- on exclusively for boys. During his time 
able success of two former pupils: D. J. M. one pupil obtained his degree at Oxford 
Wright who gained Second Class Honours University. Mr. Dixon, besides being a 
for his B.A. degree in the difficult English successful educator of the deaf, is the great- 
Language and Literature School at Oxford est living authority upon mosses. 
University; and B. L. Pitcher who obtained In 1906 Mr. Ince-Jones, B.Sc., Barrister 
Second Class Honours in his Bachelor of at Law, joined Mr. Dixon in partnership, 
Science Examination and then a Doctorate and three years later became the sole owner. 
of Philosophy at London University. Both 
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MR. INCE-.JONES’ SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, NORTHAMPTON, ENGLAND—STUDENTS, TEACHERS, MASTERS, HOUSEMOTHERS. 


Students Pass Oxford Examination 


men are totally deaf — Dr. Pitcher from 
birth and D. J. M. Wright from the age of During the First World War, two boys 
seven. passed the Oxford Junior Examination. 


Their success convinced Mr. Ince-Jones that 
Founded by Thomas Arnold a high standard of education—not for the 
The School was founded by Dr. Thomas &Xceptional few but for the majority of the 
Amold in 1868 and claims to be the oldest 4eaf—was a definite possibility. During 
private school for the deaf in the world. the previous forty-five years of the school’s 
Dr. Arnold, besides being a distinguished history it had gained several outstanding 
teacher of the deaf, is famous for his works SUCcesses—notably that of Mr. A. Farrar. 
on the education of the deaf. His “Manual Upon the cessation of the Great War Mr. 
for Teachers,” although published over nce-Jones decided to put his views to the 
fifty years ago, is still a standard work and test and made ultimate secondary education 
in its newer form, revised by his famous ‘the basis of the school’s curriculum. For 
pupil Mr. A. Farrar, F.G.S., is in steady the benefit of American readers it should 
demand, both in England and the United be explained that the English secondary 
States. school standard of education is the stand- 
Mr. Farrar, who is still alive, and who 4 leading to entrance to the universities. 
has given invaluable help to the deaf, was but of course not all those who complete 
the first pupil at the school. His success the full period of secondary education have 
in passing the London Matriculation and the desire or the opportunity to proceed to 

other public examinations, an unheard of ie estoaiaion Pe 
thing im those days, aroused sina hana The soundness of Mr. Ince-Jones views 
, : , and the measure of his success can be indi- 

and attracted the attention of the Prince : ; 

of Wales cated by the following summarised exam- 

. ination results between 1921 and 1939: 


Thirty in the Oxford Junior Examination (Many 
with Honours and Distinctions). 


SEATED IN THE MIDDLE OF THE SECOND ROW 





The school was originally a mixed one, 
for girls as well as boys, and was very 
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Nine in the Oxford School Certificate Examina- 
tion (This examination is one of the standard 
English School-Leaving Examinations for Sec- 
ondary Schools). 

One London University Matriculation. 

Boys entered London, Oxford and Cape Town 
Universities. 

Two became qualified accountants. 

Four obtained the Associate Diploma of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Three more have just passed the Oxford School 
Certificate. 

To give a full list of examination achieve- 
ments by the pupils both in school and 
after life would take far too much space. 
It suffices to say that the complete list gives 
nearly seventy successes—all of them in 
competition. with the normally hearing 
world with no favour whatever. The suc- 
cesses summarized above cover only eight- 
een years and constitute a remarkable rec- 
ord. It should be borne in mind that when 
Mr. Ince-Jores decided to make secondary 
education his aim, there were only fourteen 
pupils, and although the numbers are larger 
now (23 at the moment), only about sixty 
boys left the school in the period under re- 
view. These sixty boys were in no way 
hand-picked; they were average. The num- 
ber who were semi-deaf or semi-mute was 
small. Some of them left too early to take 
any public examinations, others were tem- 
peramentally unsuited to do so, and some 
were below the average. 

Probably nothing comparable to these 
results has been achieved in the history of 
the education of the deaf. 


Vision and Hard Work 


The question is sometimes asked, in re- 
gard to the schcol’s achievements: “What 
magical system is utilized—what abraca- 
dabra produces such results?” The answer 
is, “Vision and ha.d work.” It lies in Mr. 
Ince-Jones’ early conviction that secondary 
education for the deaf was a_ practical 
proposition—not ‘ust a theory to be pro- 
pounded at congress meetings of teachers 
of the deaf. He realized that the deaf had 
the same latent capacities as their normally 
hearing brothers and required only the de- 
velopment of these capacities. Secondary 
education was the method by which their 
abilities were brought out, coupled with 
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ceaseless and untiring work, a genuine love 
for the boys and an understanding of their 
psychology. 

Every pupil is educated by the oral meth. 
od. School lessons are conducted by speech 
and lip reading. Out of school hours Mr, 
Ince-Jones literally lives with and for the 
boys. All meals are taken together as one 
family. They accompany him to church 
services on Sunday and follow the services, 
If Mr. Ince-Jones has visitors or friends 
staying with him they also mingle with the 
pupils, freely and without embarrassment 
on either side. The whole school is mor 
of a large and happy family than a place 
of education. The Headmaster, his wife 
and daughters, and the assistants are in 
constant association with the boys, leading 
a life of informality and friendly inter. 
course. 


Free Contact with the Hearing 


Pupils are encouraged to mix with hear. 
ing persons in every possible way, the aim 
being to create a spirit of independence 
and selt-confidence in the pupils’ dealings 
with normal people, particularly in regard 
to after-sckool life. One boy, after leaving 
school, desired to learn German; and used 
to haunt the docks of his home town when. 
ever a German boat was due to berth. Over 
a period of three years, terminated only by 
the outbreak of the present war, he ac. 
quired suficient knowledge of the language 
through constant contact with the crews of 
the boats. to be able to argue with them in 
their own tongue. He admits that because 
of his handicap his accent was atrocious— 
but he could make himself understood. This 
could not have been done without the sell 
confidence end mental alertness which the 
school’s training imparts to all its pupik 

The staff of the school is not large. For 
at least one subject every pupil is taken by 
Mr. Ince-Jones himself, whose versatility 
as a teacher of many subjects is amazing. 
For twenty years he has had as valued chiel 
assistant Mr. E. L. Mundin, B.A., who, be 
sides taking general subjects, specializes i 
mathematics and geography, in which he 
took an Honours Degree. There are two 
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TENNIS IS A FAVORITE SPORT AMONG THE DEAF BOYS AT MR. INCE-JONES’ PRIVATE 
SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 


assistant mistresses for the younger boys. 
For art the school has had for many years 
one of the best art masters in England. 


In the upper half of the school the work 
is very much the same as in any prepara- 
tory school. Ordinary text books ure used 
and the principal differences are that speech 
and lip reading receive special attention 
and every class starts the day with “Cur- 
rent Events.” In the case of the younger 
boys this takes the form of a simpte diary, 
and each member of the Junior class has 
his own daily newspaper. Further, to fa- 
miliarize the boys with ordinary life, visits 
are paid to factories, public buildings, etc., 
and every Wednesday the top half of the 
school bicycle over the country with the 
headmaster to see places of interest. 


Private reading is encouraged to the ut- 
most. In addition to the school library a 
fresh collection of graded interesting books 
is loaned by the Northampton Municipal 
Library every term, and it is a rare event 
for less than 100 books to be borrowed 
each term. Once the reading habit is es- 
tablished, half the language battle is won. 





Prefect System Maintains Discipline 


The development of character is a point 
to which Mr. Ince-Jones attaches very great 
importance. He rightly regards mental de- 
velopment without the backing of a sound 
character as useless. There were, in my 
time, three or four buys known as prefects 
to whom was delegated the responsibility 
of maintaining discipline and order at 
times when the teaching staff were not pres- 
ent. These boys were chosen for their in- 
herent qualities as leaders—and were not 
always the eldest or most advanced or 
physically the strongest pupils. This sys- 
tem, which still continues, subconsciously 
educates the boys in their responsibilities, 
duties and behaviour towards those in au- 
thority and those under them. Far more 
useful in the development cf character and 
an appreciation of the issues of life is Mr. 
Ince-Jones’ method of studying the Bible 
with the boys, and his irformal, voluntary 
Bible Class on Sunday eveiit.gs. Mr. Ince- 
Jones has the power to bring the Bible to 
life and this greatly increases the impres- 
sion upon the minds of the pupils. The 
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application of the teachings of the New 
Testament to modern life are illustrated 
very clearly so that the pupils readily per- 
ceive the principles underlying the axiom 
of “doing to others as you would be done 
by.” 

The domestic affairs of the school are in 
the hands of Mrs. Ince-Jones, assisted by a 
matron. Mrs. Ince-Jones has been a mother 
to the boys and has given their welfare as 
much attention as she gives to that of her 
own daughters if not more. Upon her has 
fallen the complicated and difficult task of 
organizing the feeding of the boys, the care 
and nursing of pupils during illness, the 
safeguarding of their general health, and 
all the domestic arrangements inseparably 
attendant upon the housing and welfare of 
large numbers. In war time her task has 
been rendered doubly difficult because of 
the rationing of foodstuffs and fuel, and the 
difficulty of obtaining replacement of house- 
hold requisites. Without Mrs. Ince-Jones’ 
devoted and constant attention the domestic 
arrangements of the school could not have 
hoped to function so well. 


Much Liberty Out of School 


Out of school hours the boys are at lib- 
erty to pursue any interests they may please. 
They run their own school magazine, which 
has a good circulation outside its own im- 
mediate circle of past and present pupils 
and has a literary standard of a high order. 
In my time the school had its own chess 
club and played matches with teams from 
other secondary schools. One pupil con- 
tinued playing after leaving school, and in 
a simultaneous display by Znosko Borrow- 
sky, the Russian master, was one of the 
four players out of twenty-five who escaped 
defeat—drawing his game. All the usual 
games and sports associated with English 
schools—cricket, football, tennis, swim- 
ming, etc.—are enjoyed, and competitive 
matches are arranged with schools for the 
normally hearing. 

Whilst the majority of pupils are drawn 
from the British Islands there have also 
been boys from Russia, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Canada, Ceylon, Egypt, 
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Hungary and Turkey. At one time two boys 
slept in adjoining beds. The grandfather of 
one, Sir Alex Kinloch, Bart., had fought 
in the Crimean War on the British side, 
whereas the grandfather of the other. 
Prince Bagration, had fought on the Rus. 
sian side. 


Success in After Life 


The occupations of the pupils in afte 
life provide a real criterion of the success 
of the school’s methods. Some have entered 
the professions—becoming architects and 
accountants, qualifying by public examina. 
tion and becoming members of the profes. 
sional bodies ruling their respective pro. 
fessions. One ex-pupil is in sole charge of 
a large rubber plantation in Ceylon. He is 
responsible for the entire administration of 
the estate. The importance of his position 
and the measure of confidence reposed in 
him by the owners will be appreciated in 
view of the shortage of rubber which con. 
fronts the Allied cause. Many of the for. 
mer pupils have become farmers on their 
own account. Some have entered the field 
of commercial art whilst others have be. 
come analytical chemists, cashiers, etc. 

Professor John Dutton Wright, who 
wrote an account in the Vota Review 
some years ago, describing his experiences 
during two years spent in visiting the chief 
schools for the deaf all over the world, gave 
his impressions of the school and conelut- 
ed by saying, “I consider England very for. 
tunate in having within its borders sucha 
school under the guidance of such a man 
It all goes to prove how possible it is to 
approximate closely in the education and 
training of the deaf the results obtained 
with the hearing, if normal, natural meth 
ods are employed.” Such praise coming 
from a leading American educator speaks 
for itself. That higher education for the 
deaf is more than just a_ possibility i 
proved beyond doubt by the results ob- 
tained by the school. 


Pupils Not Specially Selected 


It has sometimes been suggested that Mr 
(Continued on page 251) 
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An Experiment in Visual Education 
With the Deaf 


By Martua E. Purpy 


HE Fordson, Michigan, Public 
sion have a film library of about 

150 movie films on varied subjects. 
Any teacher may use this service for class 
room work. For a long time I had been 
using these films regularly with the inter- 
mediate and junior high deaf classes, and 
had found them very useful in teaching 
science, language, social studies and relat- 
ed subjects. Realizing that the films were 
a “teaching aid” I wondered just how 
much of a “learning help” they were to the 
deaf. Many other questions came into my 
mind, such as: 

1. Were the films merely entertainment 
for the children? 

2. Were they something that “had to be 
talked about and written about” after they 
were seen? 

3. How could they be used to the best 
advantage ? 

4. How often could each film be shown 
to a group of deaf children? 

5. In what stage of a complete lesson 
is a film most advantageous? 

I decided to carry out an experiment to 
answer my questions. This was done in 
conjunction with the study of South Amer- 
ica, since it would be a fair unit on which 
to run a control. Each country was to be 
studied separately. For all practical pur- 
poses, the same information was to be 
gathered concerning each: the name of the 
country, its capital and main seaports and 
cities, its natural resources, its climate, its 
location, its peoples and their customs, its 
chief industries and modes of transporta- 
tion, its chief exports. A brief history of 
the country was also to be studied. 

The material was excellent for study and 
drill in reading, lip reading, language de- 
velopment and speech as well as social 
studies. 


To find the answers to my five questions 





the following procedure was carried out. 
Five films of approximately equal length 
were shown under as nearly equal condi- 
tions as possible. 

1. One film was shown before any study 
or preparatory work had been done on that 
country. 

2. Another film was shown after the 
children had read, by themselves, the story 
of the country upon which it was based. 
They had no previous help from the 
teacher. 

3. A film was shown the day after the 
reading and a discussion were completed. 

4. A film was shown when the complete 
study of the country was accomplished. 
That included the reading, discussion, vo- 
cabulary build up, questions, map work, 
and drills and checks. 

5. A film was shown a week after a les- 
son had been completed. 

Briefly, the five different procedures 
were as follows: 1, film first; 2, reading, 
then film; 3, reading, class discussion, 
film; 4, complete unit with film immediate- 
ly after; 5, complete unit with film a week 
later. 

In all cases the children wrote reports 
on what they saw. The results were as va- 
ried in quality as the sequences of the pres- 
entatiens were varied. The reactions of 
the children were observed before, during 
and after the showings. The degree of in- 
terest and enthusiasm were noted. The fol- 
lowing conclusions were brought out: 

1. Deaf children need a complete work- 
ing vocabulary on a subject if they are to 
gain maximum value from the film ma- 
terial. That vocabulary must be built up 
through discussions and actual presenta- 
tion of the new words. It cannot be ab- 
sorbed through reading and _ individual 
work alone. 


(Continued on page 248) 
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The Value of Home Visiting 


By Beatrice E. Witter 


FTER I had been teaching in the 
py Horace Mann School for several 
months, the principal asked me to 
go home with one of the children. That 
was my first visit to a pupil’s home. That 
one visit proved to me how necessary it is 
for the teacher to have some idea of the 
other side of a child’s life. All through the 
years, I have found these visits not only 
interesting and helpful to the child, but 
they have given me a much clearer and 
better understanding of the problems these 
children and their parents have to face. 
Until one actually visits a child’s home it is 
impossible to have a personal knowledge 
of his life outside of school hours, and after 
such a visit one views the child in an 
entirely different light. 


The Home Is Reflected in the 
Schoolroom 


A child’s home problems are reflected in 
the schoolroom, but if a teacher is ignorant 
of the existence of an unfavorable home at- 
mosphere how is she to know what is re- 
sponsible for a pupil’s misdeed? For in- 
stance, there is the boy who is not a bad 
boy, but who before the day is over, is 
tired and does not want to do his work. As 
a result, he annoys the other children. Go 
home with him, travel the road he has 
travelled and you will probably discover 
that he leaves home at seven o’clock in the 
morning and then walks two or three miles 
to a railroad station (if he doesn’t thumb a 
ride). He may be on the train for a half- 
hour and then across the city by electric 
car or bus to school. Surely, it is natural 
for him to be tired after such a long jour- 
ney. In such cases the teacher can help 
the boy by making different arrangements 
and help herself by making a better pupil. 

Then there is the boy who wants the 
teacher to do everything for him; he has no 
confidence in himself and will not play with 
others because he does not know how to 
socialize with them. The teacher has no 


picture of his background until she visits 
his home. When she does, she finds there 
an over-protective mother who insists on 
babying the child. For example, he must 
rest when most children are up and about, 
or he must not go to play for fear that he 
might get hurt. It taxes many visits to 
convince this mocher of the boy’s need to 
stand alone and learn to mix with others, 
She must be shown the importance of club 
activities and the value of a few weeks at 
camp in the summer. 

Many mothers are too busy to come to 
the school so the teacher goes to them to 
show them what the school is trying to do 
for the children. A language lesson given 
in the home gives the parent a much clearer 
idea about the efforts of the teacher to help 
the child. 


Take Language Lessons to the Home 


Sometimes a teacher and pupil may 
struggle with a story concerning some attiv- 
ity that has happened at home. If the 
teacher has had no contact with the home 
she imposes her thoughts on the child, with 
the result that he becomes resigned and 
gives in to the teachur’s ideas. It is a won- 
derful opportunity to go home with the 
child and build up that language lesson 
right in the home and then there can be no 
misunderstandings regarding what the child 
was trying to say. 

Sometimes there is the problem of a child 
not yet enrolled. 
know about the school and do not know 
where to go for help. A visit to this may 
mean a new life for the child. 

Teachers and parents are partners and 
must cooperate with each other for the 
good of their common interest, the child. 
It is up to the teacher to interpret the schod 
to the parent and in return the parent and 
environment will interpret the child to the 
teacher. 

It goes without saying, that the teacher 

(Continued on page 244) 
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The Boy and the Goats 
A Play for Deaf Children 


By Ricuarp Morris 


April, 1943 
Cast 
Boy Fox 
Goat One Dog 
Goat Two Big Wolf 
Goat Three Little Bee 


HERE should be some sort of fence- 
[eosin off one portion of the stage. 

Enter boy with goats. (There may 
be any number of goats. The goats may 
run on all fours or prance around holding 
up their forefeet. The boy is herding them 
along, hitting them lightly with a stick.) 

Boy: Come on, you old goats, we have 
to get to the market. 

Goat OnE: (Balking, shaking his head) 
We don’t want to go to market. 

Goat Two: (Prancing toward fence, 
pointing) We would rather stay in this 
field and play. 

Goat THREE: (Begging, pointing to 
field) Let us stay here and play. 

Goat OnE: (Begging, pointing to field) 
Yes, please, let us stay here and play. 

Boy: (Shaking his head, herding them 
along with his stick) Oh no you don’t! We 
have to get to market. 

Goat Two: (Pointing to field, looking 
at other goats) Let’s run away from the 
Boy and play some games. 

Goat THREE: (Excited, prancing around, 
pointing to fence) What shall we play? 
Come on over this fence. He can’t catch 
us, 

All Goats climb or jump over the fence 
and begin to run and play in the field. 

Boy: (Stamping his foot, motioning for 
the Goats to come back) You come back 
here, you old goats! 

Goat One: (Making gestures of con- 
tempt, and running around) Try and catch 
us! Try and catch us! 

Goats Two AND THREE: (Prancing and 





running) You can’t catch us, you can’t 
catch us! 

Boy: (Climbing fence and running after 
the Goats) Please, goats, please come back! 

Goats: (Running, keeping just out of 
reach) Ha! Ha! You can’t catch us. We're 
going to play all day and never go to 
market. 

Boy: (Climbing back over the fence and 
sutting down on a rock) Oh, what am I go- 
ing to do? I can never catch those goats. 
(Begins to cry.) 

Doc: (Enters, walks up to boy) Bow 
wow! What is the matter, Boy? Why are 
you crying? (Puts front paws on Boy’s 
shoulder.) 

Boy: (Pointing to goats) I can’t catch 
those goats. They keep running away from 
me. I just have to catch them and take 
them to market. I don’t know what to do. 
(Begins to cry again, and sits dejectedly, 
his head in his hands.) 

Doc: (Beats hands on chest) Leave it to 
me. That’s easy. I will catch the goats 
for you. (Climbs the fence and begins 
chasing the Goats.) Come here, you goats! 
If you don’t, I'll bite you. I’m a great 
big dog and I have big long teeth. 

Goat OnE: (Running just out of reach) 
We're not afraid of you. You can’t catch 
us. We're going to stay in this field and 
play all day and never go to market. 

Doc: (Running) Come here, you goats. 
Come here, or I'll bite you with my big 
long teeth. 

Goats: (Laughing at him) You can’t 
catch us. We can run faster than you can 
and faster than the boy can. We can run 
faster than anybody. 

Doc: (Discouraged, slows down, goes 
back and climbs fence.) I cannot catch 
those goats. They run too fast for me. 
What are we going to do? We'll never 
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catch those goats. (Dog puts head on paws 
and begins to cry.) 

Boys We can’t catch them. What shall 
we do? 

Fox: (Enters, walking very daintily, 
looking around slyly) what are you crying 
about? 

Boy: (Points to field) My goats got 
away and they are running around in that 
field, and nobody can catch them. I have 
to take them to market. 

Doc: (Points to field, shaking head) The 
boy can’t catch them and I can’t catch 
them. They run too fast. 

Fox: Now don’t worry. Stop crying. 
(Points to himself) 1 will catch the goats 
for you. I am smart. I will play a trick 
on the goats and catch them that way. 
Watch me. (He climbs over the fence and 
goes toward the goats) Why do you run 
away from the Boy and the Dog, goats? 

Goat One: Because he wants to take us 
to market and we want to stay here and 
But nobody can catch us. We can 
(Prances away 


play. 
run faster than anybody. 
nervously. ) 

Fox: (Walking toward the goats slowly, 
holding out one hand.) Are you hungry, 
goats? 

Goats: (Getting interested) Yes we are. 
We are very hungry. 

Fox: (Beckoning) Well, if you will come 
over here, I will give you some nice carrots. 
(Pulls carrots out’ of his pocket.) See? 
(Holds eut carrots.) 

Goat OnE: (Stepping forward timidly) 
I like carrots very much. 

Goat Two: (Licking his lips) Boy, I 
love carrots. 

‘Goat THREE: (Rubbing his stomach) 
Me, too. 

Fox: (Crooking finger, getting closer) 
Well, come on over and I'll give you all the 
carrots you want. Come on, don’t be afraid. 
Come and get them. (He holds out one 
hand with the carrots; with the other hand 
he pulls some rope out of his pocket and 
holds it behind his back.) 

Goat THREE: (Coming closer) Those 
carrots look good. 
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Goat Two: I’m awfully hungry.( Come; 
closer.) 

Goat ONE: (Starting away, pointing to 
rope.) Look out, look out! He has some 
rope. He’s trying to catch us! Run, mp! 
(Goats all run back. Fox makes a lunge 
for them, but cannot catch them.) 

Goat Two: (Running, prancing, laugh. 
ing) Ha, ha! You can’t catch us. 

Goat One: (Prancing, making gesture 
of contempt) We don’t want your old car. 
rots. We can eat grass. We'll never go to 
market. 

Goat THREE: (Pointing to Boy, shaking 
head, prancing) No sir, we'll never go to 
market. We'll stay here and play all day, 

Fox: (Holding out carrots) Please come 
here. These are very good carrots, | 
won't make you go to market. 

Goat Two: (Shaking his head and run. 
ning away) You can’t fool us. We're go. 
ing to stay here and play and nobody can 
catch us. 

Fox: (Climbs fence and goes back to 
Boy and Dog) I can’t catch them. They’te 
too smart for me. 

Boy: What can I do? We can never 
catch those goats. (Boy, Dog and Fox 
shake their heads and begin to cry.) 

Wo tr: (Enters, walking with a swagger) 
What are you all crying about? Whats 
the matter with you? 

Boy: (Points to goats) My goats got 
away from me, and I don’t know what I'm 
going to do. 

Doc: I tried to catch them but they wer 
too fast for me. ( Shakes head.) 

Fox: (Holding out carrots) 1 tried to 
play a trick on them, but they were too 
smart for me. (Shakes head.) 

Wotr: (Beating chest, looking fierce) 
Is that all? I can catch them for you ina 
hurry. I am a big bad wolf. I will scar 
them and they will be glad to go to market. 

Boy: I hope you can. They are very 
hard to catch. 

Wor: Watch me. (Climbs over the 
fence and goes toward the goats, swagger 
ing.) 

Boy: I hope he can catch them. 
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Fox: I do, too. 

Doc: So do I. 

Wotr: (Beckoning, pointing to ground 
in front of him.) Come here, goats. (He 
roars at them.) 

Goat OnE: (Shivering) He certainly 
looks fierce. 

Goat Two: He sounds fierce, too. I’m 
scared of him. (Hides behind Goat One.) 

Goat THREE: Don’t be afraid of him. 
We can run faster than he can. He can’t 
catch us. 

Goat Two: Yes, come on. Let’s run 
away from him. (They run away and the 
Wolf chases them.) 

Wor: (Baring his teeth, looking very 
fierce.) You can’t get away from me by 
running. I'll blow you out of the field. 
Ha, ha, ha! See me blow. (Begins to 
blow.) 

Goat OnE: Run, run! He'll blow us out 
of the field. (They begin to run in circles 
around the Wolf.) 

Wor: (Keeps turning around to blow 
at the goats) Stop running around and 
around. I’m getting dizzy. I will eat you 
up if I ever catch you. Stop, stop! (The 
Wolf gradually gets dizzy and falls down 
on the ground, worn out from blowing.) 

Goats: Ha, ha! You can’t catch us. No- 
body can catch us. We’re going to stay in 
the field and play all day, and we’re never 
going to market. (They prance around.) 

Wotr: (Gets up and drags himself back 
to where the Boy and the Fox and the Dog 
are sitting.) I can’t catch them, and if I 
can’t, nobody can. I guess you'll just have 
to let them go. 

Boy: What shall Ido? What shall I do? 

Fox, Doc and WotrF: (Begin to cry, 
with their heads in their hands.) What 
are we going to do? 

Bee: (A small boy, running with short 
steps, fluttering hands like wings) Buzz, 
buzz, what’s the matter here? Why are 
you all crying? 

Wotr: (Gesturing to him to go away) 
Go away and don’t bother us. 

Fox: There’s nothing you can do about 
it. Go away. (Gestures to the Bee.) 
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Boy: My goats are over in that field, and 
I can’t catch them. (Gesturing to Dog, 
Fox and Wolf in turn.) The Dog can run 
faster than anybody, and he can’t catch 
them. The Fox is smarter than anybody, 
and he can’t catch them. The Wolf is big 
and fierce and strong, and he can’t catch 
them. Nobody can catch them, and I don’t 
know what to do. 

BEE: Buzz, buzz, perhaps I can help you. 

Fox, Doc and WotF: (Laughing scorn- 
fully) What could you do? Youre so lit- 
tle the goats can’t even see you. 

Boy: Thank you very much for wanting 
to help me; but if the Fox and the Dog and 
the Wolf can’t catch them, I’m afraid you 
couldn’t do much. (He shakes his head.) 

BEE: Well, anyhow, I can try. (Flies 
over to the Goats and begins to buzz in 
their ears. Runs to each one in little short 
steps.) Buzz-z-z-z! Buzz-z-z-z! Better hurry 
back to the boy and go to market, or I'll 
have to sting you. You wouldn’t want me 
to do that, would you? (Buzzes in each 
goat’s ear.) 

Goats: Help, help! Don’t sting us! 
Please don’t sting us! We will go back to 
the Boy. Please don’t sting us! (They 
climb the fence and run back to the Boy.) 
Don’t let the Bee sting us. Save us! We'll 
go to market with you. We'll never run 
away again. We promise. (They crowd 
around the Boy, trying to get away from 
the Bee.) 

Boy: (Puts arms around the goats, pro- 
tecting them from the Bee.) All right. 
Don’t sting my goats, Bee. They promise 
not to run away any more. Thank you 
very much for catching them for me. 

BEE: (Flying around, buzzing) It was 
nothing. You are very welcome. I was 
glad to help you. I am small, but I can 
work. Sometimes small people can do bet- 
ter work than the big ones who talk about 
how big and strong they are. Remember 
that. You have to do the work. Bragging 
is not enough. 

(All go off, boy driving Goats. Dog, Fox 
and Wolf look very crestfallen. Bee brings 
up the rear, flying around merrily and 
buzzing.) 
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We are strugg!ing with tenses, just now, 
and Archie reassured me, when some of the 
children did not arrive after recess, “The 
boys are dentisting.” 

A mighty discussion was going on in an- 
other corner of the room. Some printed 
Think-and-Do papers had been distributed, 
and Frances was ready to hit Caroline, be- 
cause that lady told her she was stupid. 
Frances is the best marcher in the class. 
She never fails on left or right. 


But the instructions on this paper had 
her bewildered. They said, “Put a line un- 
der the right answer.” As there were things 
to choose all over the page, Frances said, 
“] do not know where is right answer! I 
do not know where is left answer. I do not 
know!” 


Spring or no spring, education must 
go on. 


We hope you and your pupils are enjoy- 
ing the season as much as we are, and that 
you can go out to get acquainted with 
birds, and flowers and frogs, and rabbits, 
and tadpoles. To see the first tiny leaves 
grow big, and the first buds grow into 
flowers. 


There is secur- 
ity, a confidence, 
that comes gradu- 
ally to children 
through observing 
the changing sea- 
sons, year after 
year. The ancient 
Greeks, who cele- 
brated spring with 
joy and gladness, 
and the people in the Middle Ages, who 
had their spring festivals, didn’t love it any 
more than we do, today. We, ‘oo, in spite 
of war-time pressures and anxieties, can 
manage to see that the children in our 
charge get every bit of springtime we can 
give them. And we will. 





Some Things Must Be Required 


There are plenty of Musts and Must Nots 
in our daily living just now, with war re- 
strictions on traveling, with Rationing, 
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Black-Out Regulations, and Draft Classifi- 


cations. 


There are always laws to be obeyed. 
There are some things we must do and some 
things we must not do, whether we like it 
or not. 

So, no matter how progressive we teach- 
ers are, no matter how much we wish to 
see the child’s viewpoint, and to be tolerant 
and fair, we are failing in our duty to him 
if we neglect this part of his education. 

Now and then I am sharply reminded of 
this fact. It is so pleasant to have every- 
thing happy and agreeable in a learning 
situation, so easy to ignore danger signals, 
that I find myself “coaxing the children 
along” when it is not the time for coaxing. 

Eddie brought me up sharply today. Ed- 
die is always responsive in our daily talks 
about courtesy. Yet today, when Eddie 
failed in his tables, he got mad. I sudden- 
ly realized that he has been getting mad 
every time he makes a mistake—sometimes 
angry, sometimes moody, sometimes just a 
bit sulky. Of course, we ignored him, and 
let him come around and get happy again, 
as he always does. 

But tuday he was flagrantly insolent— 
slumping on his chair and scowling at us 
all, till he was temporarily banished. His 
habit is growing upon him. What will he 
do in a job, if he can’t accept a criticism 
or suggestion without getting angry? Eddie 
won't get mad any more in our schoolroom 
without paying a penalty. It’s high time 
for him to stop. 

Today, too, I have had disturbing news 
about Frank. In our daily talks, if the sub- 
ject of being courteous to teachers comes 
up, Frank’s voice is loudest, “Take off 
cap!” “Open the gate!” “Open the door!” 
etc. 

Yet this morning, when Frank was try- 
ing to shoot his basketball into the basket 
on the playground—the basket nearest the 
school house door—he ducked around the 
corner of the building as teachers ap- 
proached, so he wouldn’t have to run and 
open the door for anybody, and he did this 


every time a teacher drew near. 
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Something more than merely knowing 
the polite thing to do must be required of 
Frank. 

Last week it was Ethel who showed me 
I was letting her get away with deliberate 
rudeness. Ethel has been reminded again 
and again that it is not polite to interrupt, 
yet she does interrupt frequently. On Draw- 
ing Day, Ethel was executing a masterpiece 
in water colors, and wished to know which 
color to slap on next. Although the Art 
teacher told her to wait a minute till she 
was through helping another child, Ethel 
waved her picture frantically in the Art 
teacher’s face, to demand her notice, and to 
our satisfaction the colors ran all over the 
picture and ruined it. Ethel howled with 
despair, and we hope her self-inflicted pun- 
ishment will help her see the error of her 
ways. If not, a little pressure must be used. 
Next Drawing Day will produce the evi- 
dence. 

The boy who brings chewing gum to 
school day after day, in the hope that this 
time he can chew quietly enough for its 
presence to be undiscovered, the girl who 
thinks that “Pardon me!” makes everything 
all right, when she sits with her foot care- 
lessly thrust out so that her classmates trip 
over it, the boy who persists in leaning his 
elbow on the shoulder of the child next to 
him, although that person makes no secret 
of his displeasure—these offenders need 
more than gentle reminders of the rules of 
conduct. 

Our children, because of their deafness, 
miss much of the parental prodding that is 
a valuable part of hearing children’s edu- 
cation. 

On the bus, going home from school, I 
am frequently amazed at the amount of 
Emily Post taught the small hearing chil- 
dren who are going out with their mothers: 
“Darling, don’t talk so loud!” “Honey, 
don’t stare at people!” “Don’t put your 
muddy feet on the seat, dear.” “Stand up, 
Son, and let that old lady sit here.” “Stop 
showing off, or I won’t take you any 
more!” “Move the bags over. Nobody can 
get by.” 
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How much of this do the deaf children 
get? Very little. So it is up to their teach. 
ers to do a bit more. 

There are plenty of Musts and Must Nots 
in the learning processes, too. A pupil must 
know his addition combinations — know 
them without resorting to finger counting 
or lip wiggling—before he can do much 
adding. He must write legibly if anyone 
is to read his papers. He must understand 
the language of a problem before he can 
solve it. No amount of pleasant activities 
can obviate the necessity of the actual learn. 
ing job. 

Sometimes it seems to me we teachers 
forget this, we are so desirous of motivat- 
ing the lessons, of relating them to every. 
day life, of making them meaningful ex. 
periences. This is all admirable. 

But wanting to know what time his train 
will leave for home won’t teach Junior to 
tell time. It will give him a reason for 
learning. But he has to do the learning job 
himself. It’s quite a job, too. 

The girl who wishes to learn to run a 
power machine must concentrate. The boy 
in the Wood Shop who wastes a piece of 
wood, because he hasn’t measured correct- 
ly, and the next day ruins a paint job, and 
the next day wrecks an expensive tool, 
needs an immediate dose of Must Not. 

We had a pupil who slashed right into 
beautiful material her mother had sent to 
encourage her in her dressmaking lessons. 
Then she carried the remains down to her 
vocational class, and reassured the horri- 
fied teacher, “Never mind. My mother will 
buy more!” That child hadn’t had enough 
of Must Nots in her career. 


Of course, the most important thing is 
character growth, and here again, if we 
are to help all our pupils, we have to make 
use of Musts when they are needed. 


It’s all very well to argue that Mary 
won't stop cheating till her attitude is 
changed. We agree. But that is no reason 
for letting her keep right on cheating till 
she chooses to change her attitude. First, 
of course, she should be placed where she 
has no chance to cheat, and then we should 
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work to help her change her way of think- 
ing. 

During the past few years the cry has 
heen for freedom. We believed, and still 
believe, that children won’t learn to be re- 
sponsible for themselves unless they are 
given some responsibility. But surely, this 
should be given in well planned doses. 

Just because a child has reached a cer- 
tain age, or a certain grade, is no guaran- 
tee that he rates full liberties, unless he has 
already proved that he is worthy of them. 
Our deaf children, because of their handi- 
cap, are younger in many ways, less used 
to taking care of themselves. 

If the local confectionery proprietor is 
continually annoyed by big boys who loaf 
around his store, thumb his magazines, and 
get in the way of customers, should these 
boys be allowed to go there whenever they 
please? 

If a fifteen-year-old girl persists in writ- 
ing silly love notes to a boy who isn’t the 
least interested, should she be allowed to 
have her own letter paper and envelopes 
and stamps? 

Tom Z , at his mother’s request, went 
home by himself. He knew the school rules. 
He was to go straight home. One week-end 
he decided to go home with Bill X—— 
first, and did so. His frantic parents were 
calling up the school when he arrived after 
dark. Geni\e chiding was all he had to take. 
The next week-end he went home with an- 
other boy. His mother told me when she 
brought him back to school on Monday. 
Whose fault was it? Tom’s or his mother’s? 

Sandra was a darling child in school, 
but once, when she was out with the class 
and me, she turned into a little fiend, spoil- 
ing the expedition for us all, relying on the 
knowledge that I wouldn’t want to make a 
scene in public. Should I have had a quiet 
talk with Sandra and pardoned her? Did 
1? What do you think? 

The boy who comes to school with no 
necktie, with uncombed hair and dirty 
hands, certainly hasn’t learned to use the 
freedom he enjoys of having his own room 
and dressing to suit himself. 
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Deafness isn’t always the worst handicap 
our boys and girls have to overcome. It is 
the mistaken overindulgence and too lavish 
generosity of the adults who are sorry for 
them. Because deaf children must miss 
some things, we are too eager to give them 
everything else! 

Dick came back to school with five dol- 
lars, last week-end. Grandmother, grand- 
father, aunts and uncles, had all contribu- 
ted. When I asked Dick what he was go- 
ing to do with his money he told me he 
was going to buy a toy airplane, candy, 
movie magazines, another baseball (though 
he has three), and “go to the movies every 
day.” Dick’s father is not especially well 
off. Dick will have to work when he fin- 
ishes school. What idea of budgeting his 
income is he likely to get? Luckily for 
him, the school will help him here. He 
won't be allowed to go to the movies every 
day, and he will be encouraged to buy 
more war saving stamps for his book. But 
should a nine-year-old boy have all this 
money to fritter away? Just because uncles 
and aunts and grandparents wish to show 
their love and sympathy for him? How is 
he going to learn that everybody must 
save? 

I'd like to go home with Dick next week- 
end, and say to all those doting relatives: 
“See here, we are trying to help Dick grow 
into a manly, trustworthy young man. We 


‘can’t do it without your cooperation. Let 


him earn a little spending money the next 
time he comes home. Start an account in 
the bank for him, if you are determined to 
give him money all the time. Give him an 
allowance, and make him keep within it. 
If he hasn’t money enough to buy another 
toy airplane, let him go without. Teach him 
how to value money. If you don’t you’re 
going to have a beggarly, dependent family 
Problem in a few years!” 

That’s what I’d like to do. 

But I need my job, so I won't do it. I'll 
just hope that the loving relatives of Dick, 
whose name isn’t really Dick, will read what 
I have written here. 

Some teachers have asked for more sug- 
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gestions from our friend who is teaching a 
group of young children in a hearing aid 
class, children whose hearing loss varies 
from sixty to eighty decibels. Here is her 
answer to our pleas for more ideas. 


More Fun With Rhythm 


I have found that the children enjoy 
rhythmic games and marching as much as 
children with normal hearing. For these 
we usually make use of the drum, as even 
the children with least hearing can get the 
rhythm easily, with or without their ear- 
phones. Of course, if it is only a quiet 
game, with few movements, 
we prefer to use our records, 
and our earphones. © 

Between two lessons that 
call for close attention, this 
marching game charms my 
pupils. The repetition, mo- 
notonous to adult ears, mere- 
ly adds to the young march- 
ers’ pleasure. The children 
carry flags, or one child leads, carrying the 
flag. The drummer follows him. 





1. Marching Game 
Left, right, left, right, 
Stepping right along, 
Left, right, left, right. 
Hear the marching song. 
Left, right, left, right. 
Lift the colors high. 
Left, right, left, right. 
We go marching by. 


Left, right, left, right, 
March as soldiers do, 

Left, right, left, right, 

Our flag red, white and blue. 
Left, right, left, right, 
Loyal, brave and true, 

Left, right, left, right, 


We are soldiers, too. 
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2. Action Game 


Let different children take turns being 
leader, stand up before the class, and sug. 
gest actions in this form: (a little practice 
will enable them to keep the rhythm wp. 
broken). 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Eight and nine and ten. 

Clap your hands and fold your hands, 
And clap your hands again. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Eight and nine and ten. 

Nod your head and shake your head, 
And nod your head again. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Eight and nine and ten. 

Make a bow and all shake hands, 
And all shake hands again. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Eight and nine and ten. 

Turn around and take a step, 

And turn around again. 


Plenty of other actions may be substi. 
tuted. Choosing them is part of the fun. 
The rest of the children must follow the 
leader in carrying out his suggestion. 


; 3. For a Nainy Day 
¢ 2 
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/ Rain, rain, rain, 
Falling all around. 
Rain, rain, rain, 





ground. 


Rain, rain, rain, 
When will you be done! 
a's Rain, rain, rain, 
We want to see the sun. 
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f Your Child, or Your Friend's Child, Is Deaf 


A Questionnaire Based on Letters Received at the Volta Bureau 
From Parents of Deaf Children 


Q. 1.. My child is three years old, but he can- 
not talk. He seems to be deaf, but people say 
that he may outgrow it. Do you think he will 
ever hear? 


A. 1. No, we are sorry to tell you that we 
have never heard of a case of deafness that was 
outgrown. Of course you should have the child 
examined by the very best ear specialist you can 
find, but if you have done this, and the doctor 
has not been able to help him, you should face 
his deafness honestly. You cannot give him hear- 
ing, but you can help him learn how to get along 
wthout it. 


Q. 2. 


understand what people say? 


If he never hears, can he ever talk, or 


A, 2. Yes, if there is nothing the matter with 
his mind, his eyes, or his organs of speech, he 
can be taught to talk and to understand others by 
reading their lips. 


Q. 3. Can I teach him to talk at home? 


A. 3. We would advise you not to try to do so 
if he is totally deaf. Some mothers have taught 
their deaf children to speak a little, but it is a 
very difficult thing to do, and very few know how 
to go about it. You may do more harm than 
good, by allowing him to make the sounds wrong- 
ly. It is better to wait until he can be started in 
the right way by a trained and experienced 
teacher. 


Q. 4. Can the teacher teach him to talk just 
like other children? 


A, 4. Not if he is totally deaf. No matter how 
well deaf children are taught, their voices never 
sound just like the voices of children who can 
hear; but the deaf can learn to speak so that 
people can understand what they say. An artificial 
hand or arm is never quite so good as a natural 
one, but it is far better than none at all. In the 
same way, the speech of the deaf is never so 
good as that of people who can hear themselves 
talk, but it is extremely useful. 


Q.5. Can I buy a book that will show me how 
‘o teach my child to talk? I don’t want to send 
her away to school. 





A. 5. The mechanism of speech is a difficult, 
technical subject, which should be presented to a 
child who cannot hear words, only by an expert 
teacher. Often the expert instruction can be had 
only by sending a child away from home. It is 
hard, of course, for parents to part with their 
children, but if it is for the best interests of the 
children, the parents must not hesitate. No child 
in all the world needs an education so sorely as 
does the deaf child. Other children sometimes 
get along without it, and still became fairly intelli- 
gent citizens, by picking up information through 
their hearing. The uneducated deaf person knows 
little, if any, more than a smart dog. He is one 
of the most pitiful objects in the world. It is 
more than unkind—it is wicked—to deprive a 
deaf child of an education. Send your daughter 
to school—and send her while she is small, and 
can learn quickly. 


Q. 6. My child is six years old. She is deaf 
and cannot talk, but I do not want to send her 
away to school. There is a good consolidated 
school nearby, with school bus service, and the 
principal is willing to try my little girl for a year 
or so, to see if she can keep up. Would you ad- 
vise me to send her there? 


A. 6. This little girl, because she cannot hear, 
is four or five years behind the hearing children 
her own age. They understand the meaning of hun- 
dreds of words and sentences; she may not even 
know that things have names. How could she 
be expected to keep up with the other children 
until she has first had an opportunity to catch up 
with them? The busy teacher of a large class of 
hearing children has no time to help her, and 
would not know what to do if she did have the 
time. You could not do anything more unfair and 
unkind to your little girl than to place her in a 
position where she is certain to fail, and where 
she may acquire a feeling of inferiority that will 
add to her handicap for the rest of her life. Her 
training must be begun by a teacher who has had 
special training in the education of the deaf. If 
she cannot have such a teacher at home, you 
should send her away to school. no matter how 
hard it is to part with her. 
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Q. 7. Sometimes I think my boy hears a little. 
Could he learn to talk better if he heard some? 


A. 7. Yes, a partially deaf child can always 
speak more naturally than a totally deaf child, 
unless he is not so bright. 


Q. 8 I cannot be sure whether my boy can 
hear or not. Sometimes he turns around when 
there is a loud noise. 


A. 8. Sometimes we think that a child has a 
little hearing when he cannot hear at all. He 
may s¢em to notice a loud sound, when he really 
is not hearing anything, but just feeling vibra- 
tion. A teacher of the deaf gets the attention of 
her class by tapping the floor with her foot. We 
do not mean tu say, however, that your child is 
totally deaf. It is entirely possible that he has 
some hearing, and you should by all means en- 
courage him in every response he makes to any 
sound. Even if he is merely feeling, and not 
hearing, the sounds, being trained to notice them 
will help him in gaining a sense of rhythm and 
in adjusting himself to this noisy world. 


Q. 9. I believe my little boy has some hearing. 
He notices automobile horns, and dogs barking, 
and if the radio is turned on he sometimes puts 
his ear right against the loud speaker and laughs 
and seems to like it. But he does not seem to 
understand anything IT say, even if I talk loud, 
right into his ear. 


A.9. It seems quite likely that this little fellow 
has a useful amount of hearing. It is not at all 
surprising that he does not understand what you 
say when you talk to him in a loud voice. Often 
a child with a good deal of hearing does not 
understand speech because he does not hear the 
words often enough, or plainly enough. Remem- 
ber that a baby with good hearing hears the same 
words over and over, hundreds of times, before 
he knows what they mean. It is a good thing for 
the mother of any deaf child to do all that she 
can to awaken and stimulate any little spark of 
hearing that he may have. Take him on your lap 
and call his attention to a toy or a picture in 
your hands. While he is looking at it, put your 
lips close to his ear and talk to him—not in a 
loud voice, but in your most pleasant tone. Speak 
very clearly and distinctly. Say the name of the 
toy or picture over and over, in different sen- 
tences. “See the bunny. Look at the bunny. 
Where’s the bunny? There’s the bunny. Show 
me the bunny.” Try to do this a great many 
times, day after day, with just two different ob- 
jects, and see if you can get him to notice any 
difference in the words. The other object might 
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be a cat, because the words “cat” and “bunny” 
sound very different, and do not have the same 
number of syllables. Try to get him to like to 
listen, and to make a game out of trying to show 
you the object whose name you spoke. 

As soon as he can tell the first two words apar, 
every time, add another—a dog, perhaps, or ap 
elephant (still choosing words which sound very 
different from one another). Sing or hum to 
him, too. In short, do everything you can to make 
and keep him conscious of sound, and to help 
him realize that sounds have meanings. 

Give him a chance at lip reading, too. Vary the 
exercise sometimes by placing yourself and him 
in front of a large mirror. Face the mirror direct. 
ly, with your lips beside the child’s ear, and have 
him watch you in the glass as you speak, so that 
he can see the words on your lips at the same 
time he listens to them. Be sure that he knows 
you are talking about the cat or the bunny in 
your hand. 


Q. 10. What is lip reading? 


A. 10. Lip reading is understanding what peo- 
ple say by watching their lips when they talk. 
It is not an easy thing to do, but many deaf 
people, adults as well as children, learn to do it 
very skillfully. That is one thing that you can 
do for your child at home before he is ready to 
start to school. Whether he has any hearing or 
not, you can teach him to understand a great deal 
that you say to him, by lip reading. A good way 
to begin is by telling him the names of things. 
First, be sure that the light is on your face, and 
not in his eyes, and that he is watching your 
mouth. Then you might say to him, “Show me 
your thumb,” and show him that you want him 
to hold his thumb up. Then you might say, “Show 
me your shoe,” and show him that you want him 
to point to it. Pretty soon, if you have made him 
understand what the words “thumb” and “shoe” 
mean, he will be able to show you whichever one 
you ask for. Perhaps by tomorrow he will have 
forgotten which is which, but if you keep on, 
every day, but only two or three minutes at 4 
time, he will soon be perfectly sure which one 
you are talking about. Then you can add another 
word—tell him to show you his ball, or his top. 
or his cap, or coat, or blouse. At first, alway: 
talk about something he can see. A little later. 
you can begin to say, “Where’s Mother?” ot 
“Where’s Mary?” or the name of any member of 
the family. Be careful, right here, not to sa 
“Mama” and “Papa.” You can say “Mama” and 
“Father” or “Daddy”; or you can say “Mother” 
and “Papa” if you wish, but do not say “Mama” 
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and “Papa” because those two words look exactly 
dike on the lips. There are many words that look 
alike in this way, even though they may not sound 
alike at all; so if your little beginner seems, at 
any time, to be confusing two words, look at your 
lips in the mirror, when you say them, and see 
whether they look alike. If they do, you can 
nearly always find another way to say what you 
have in mind. 


Q. 11. My child always makes signs and points 
to things. I do not want him to use the sign 
language. What can I do about this? 


A. lL. Every little deaf child makes signs and 
points. It is the only way in which he can let 
you know what he is thinking about, until he is 
taught to speak or to write. Be careful, how- 
ever, that you do not sign to him. Of course, 
you must show him, at first, what you mean by 
something that you want him to read from your 
lips, but after he has once learned it, do not 
keep on showing him. Many of us naturally 
gesticulate a great deal when we talk, but we 
must not do so when we talk to a deaf child, if 
we want him to become a good lip reader. We 
must keep our hands still. 


Q. 12. One of my neighbors, who has a deaf 
child, speaks to him so unnaturally. She talks 
very slowly, and opens her mouth so wide that 
she looks very queer. Is it necessary to talk 
this way to the deaf? 


A, 12. Absolutely not. Your neighbor is mak- 
ing a great mistake, and she will probably find 
that if her child can understand her distorted 
speech, he cannot understand people who speak 
naturally. It is necessary to speak distinctly to 
the deaf. No lip reader can understand people 
who mumble, or talk with their teeth closed, but 
the clear, natural speech that we like to hear jis 
almost always easy to “see,” too. 


Q. 13. The school for the deaf near my home 
seems to teach the sign language. When I pass 
it, I see all the children, big and little, talking 
to each other on their fingers. It looks so strange 
and unnatural. Why do the schools teach it? 


A, 13.. Many schools for the deaf make no use 
whatever of the sign language, and very few of 
them actually teach it. It is an easy way to 
communicate ideas, and in schools where it is per- 
mitted, the children pick it up from one another. 
Many deaf adults do not use it at all, preferring 
to converse by speech and lip reading, but many 
others, even if they are able to speak and read 
the lips, prefer to sign among themselves because 
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it is easy to do so. At one time, all of the 
schools for the deaf in this country taught by 
means of signs and finger spelling, and considered 
it foolish to try to teach speech and lip reading. 
Now, however, it is well known that even chil- 
dren born deaf can learn speech and lip reading, 
and most educators believe that it is better for 
the deaf not to learn the sign language during 
their school years. The chief reason for this 
belief is that the sign language is not the lan- 
guage which the children need for communica- 
tion with hearing people. 


Q. 14. What is the difference between the sign 
language and finger spelling? 


A, 14.. The sign language is a system of ar- 
bitrary signs, each expressing an idea, not an 
English word. It is no more like English than 
any foreign language is. Finger spelling, on the 
contrary, is simply the spelling out of words, 
using finger letters instead of spoken or written 
ones. It should not be confused with the sign 
language, though it often is. 


Q. 15. My little boy is so naughty. He does 
not obey me, even when I am sure that he knows 
what I want him to do, but I find it so hard to 
punish him, or deny him anything. Poor little 
fellow—he misses so much that other children 
have! 


A. 15. You could not do your child a greater 
wrong than to allow him to be disobedient and 
selfish. One of the first things we must all learn, 
in order to get along in the world, is to control 
ourselves and respect the rights of others. One 
of the most helpful characteristics a deaf person 
can have is the ability to make people like him— 
and nobody likes a spoiled child. If deaf boys 
and girls know that they have done something 
wrong, they should be punished for it just as un- 
failingly as their hearing brothers and sisters. 
Deafness is a heavy handicap. Do not add to it 
by allowing your child to be spoiled. Be gentle, 
be kind, but demand obedience. 


Q. 16. How deaf should a child be to be edu- 
cated in a special school? 


A. 16. Any child who is found to be hard of 
hearing should have, first of all, the best medical 
attention that can be secured—from an ear spe- 
Sometimes the progress of the deafness 
can be stopped and some of the hearing restored. 
Children who can hear well enough to learn to 
speak naturally can often complete their work at 


cialist. 
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public schools if they are given the help of lip 
reading, and in many cities there are now teach- 
ers of lip reading for these hard of hearing chil- 
dren. 

Any child whose hearing is not sufficient for 
him to learn to speak fluently and naturally 
should be sent to a special school, or placed in a 
special class for the severely hard of hearing. It 
is a grave injustice to keep a deaf child away 
from a school where he can be taught to speak 
and read the lips, or to allow him to struggle 
along, half-understanding, until his language has 
become confused and imperfect and he has become 
discouraged and unhappy. 


Q. 17. Where shall [ send my child to school? 


A. 17. Scattered all over the country are schools 
for the deaf. There are residential State schools, 
free to all deaf children of the State; day schools 
maintained by cities large enough to justify such 
classes; and residential private schools. Teachers 
are employed who are especially trained to teach 
speech and lip reading, to exercise the hearing of 
the children who can be reached through the ear, 
to correct imperfect language, and to teach the 
school subjects learned by all children. The Volta 
Bureau will send you a list of all such schools, 


on request. 


Q. 18. How shall I decide to which school to 
send my child? 


A. 18. Investigate all of the nearest schools, 
and visit them if you can. See which one offers 
what you desire for your child. For instance, 
one may have particular advantages in ear-train- 
ing for the child with some hearing; another may 
have an especially fine trade school; another may 
offer unusual social training, etc. Always visit 
the highest classes, as well as the lowest, and see 
whether the pupils can use good written English, 
speak so that you can understand them, and read 
the lips readily. 


Q. 19. I want my child to associate with hear- 
ing people, not with the deaf alone. She cannot 
make friends among hearing children if she is 
always kept in a school for the deaf. Could she 
not learn speech and lip reading, and then con- 
tinue her education in the regular schools? 


A. 19. The highest ideal of modern schools for 
the deaf is to equip their students to compete 
successfully with their unhandicapped fellows. 
Many of them do so in the commercial world; 
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some have done so in school. The Volta Bureay 
has on file the names and records of nearly seyep 
hundred young men and women who, after re. 
ceiving preliminary instruction in schools for the 
deaf, have continued in public schools or colleges 
and received diplomas along with students whose 
hearing was normal. Not every deaf child can 
do this, but it is the finest goal toward which 
to work, 


Q. 20. What should be done for a little girl 
of ten, who has just been left totally deaf as , 
result of spinal meningitis? 


A. 20. A few cities in America have special 
classes for deafened children (children who have 
had hearing and lost it). Unless there is such 
a class near you (The Volta Bureau will tell 
you, upon request), it would be best to place the 
child immediately in a good school for the deaf, 
so that she can learn lip reading before her 
speech begins to deteriorate. Unless she is given 
special instruction, she may forget how to talk, 
but her speech and language will be saved if 
you act at once. If she is well taught, she may 
be able, later on, to go back to public school and 
finish her education in the regular classes. 


Q. 21. My child is not very deaf. A doctor 
told us that he ought not to learn lip reading 
because, if he did, he would depend upon it and 
not on his hearing, and consequently would grow 
deafer. What do you think about this? 


A. 21. That doctor may have known a great 
deal about medicine, but he did not know much 
about lip reading. Doctors who do know tell us 
that many a child has had more hearing, not 
less, after learning lip reading, because the lip 
reading removed the terrible nerve strain of trying 
to hear. Of course you should see to it that your 
child uses every bit of the hearing he has. A 
good way to retain it would be by reading to him 
for a while every day, and trying each day to get 
a little farther away. Do not let him watch your 
lips when you do this, but by all means do not 
deny him, at other times, the help of lip reading 
lessons. Understanding is hard enough for him, 
at best. For pity’s sake, let him use any “crutch” 
that will help him. Older children, and especially 
high school and college students, should learn lip 
reading and wear good hearing aids. A combins 
tion of imperfect hearing and intelligent lip read 
ing is almost equal to good hearing. 

(Continued on page 244) 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHY VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 

Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucerta M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 


Mrs. MarcareT S. RapcuirFre 


Route 2, Box 334 
Phone: 257 R. 


Pasadena 

Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Jose 


Mrs. Littran C. Dorey 
685 S. Sth Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 
Mrs. Fern NELSON 


2622 Alameda de las Pulgas 


Phone: San Mateo 5-1084 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. Smits 
329 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 





Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss ALIcE Poote 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B, NitcHir 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. Jutren CuLLum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss ExizABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss Mary E, Texinc 
4819 Magoun Ave. 

Phone: East Chicago 1913 


Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss May H. Leavis 

291 Commonwealth Ave. 

New ENcLanp ScuHoot oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gisson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Cambridge 


Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 


Miss Atice H. Damon 
433 Main Street 


Worcester 


Mrs. ARTHUR J. YouNc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss Anne M. BuNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpquist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. EtHet J. TurLey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Miss HazeEt GiBsoNn 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Dion WEIsS 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Delaware 3-3887 


Newark 

Miss Fiorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 
Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHARDSON 
114 Watson Building 


Tenafly 

Mrs. IrENE B. Younc 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 
Albany 
Miss ExizasetH Huntine 
270 Morton Avenue 


Brooklyn 


Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHARDSON 


530 Sixty-seventh St. 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MarcurritE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York City 

Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALu 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Jane B. WALKER 
320 East 42nd St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MarcareT DUNN 


Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss ExuizaBetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Ohio 


Bluffton 


Mrs. Leota A. Gratz 
110 South Lawn Ave. 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Norwood 


Miss HANNAH E, YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. GoopFrienp . 


2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wn. T. Cray 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte Stack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 
Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucHrin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILryer 
4025 McFarlin Street 
Phone: 8-6329 
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Aouston 
Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 


1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. StEwarp 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


San Marcos 


Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 


LyNcHBuRG ScHOOL oF Lip 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Richmond 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 11, 1106 West Grace St. 
Phone: 6-4302 


Miss EtHet O. Ransom 
716 West Leigh Street 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mivprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. Livian L. Cuurca 
Box 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MArcARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








How Deafness Aided Beethoven 


By Artuur S. GARBETT 


UCH has been written about Lud- 
M vig van Beethoven, chiefly by 

people who never were deaf 
themselves, and perhaps not even compos- 
ers. The writer’s excuse for adding more 
to the crowded field of. Beethoveniana is 
that he has been severely: hard of hearing 
at least as long as Beethoven was, and dur- 
ing that time had occasion to compose or 
arrange a considerable amount of music. 
This is mentioned with due humility. It 
was ephemeral stuff at best, chiefly for 
radio. Such music invites no comparison 
with Beethoven’s; but the circumstances do. 
The problems of composition are about the 
same for all, great or small, and especially 
so if defective hearing is one of them. 


Deafness Is No Bar to Composition 


The trouble with most writers on Beetho- 
ven is that, never having been deaf, they 
think of deafness as a bar to composition. 
Consciously or not, they picture Beethoven 
as a sort of one-legged swimmer winning 
the race against all comers by means of 
superhuman exertions. This is not only 
false in itself, but also smears poor Beetho- 
ven with a fearful caking of Horatio Alger. 

Deafness surely does present some diffi- 
culties, but on the whole they are balanced 
if not outweighed by the advantages of 
loneliness and leisure. A deaf composer. 
so far as I know, is the only kind who 
could continue happily at work in a boiler 
factory. 

Another thing much misunderstood is 
composition itself. The familiar picture of 
a composer in the lay mind is of one who 
must needs rush to the keyboard the mo- 
ment a musical idea occurs to him, as if 
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the instrument, not the musician, were the 
creative factor. The truth is that the com- 
poser, if he knows his business, is far more 
likely to rush to the nearest pile of music 
paper, preferably in some soundproof cabin 
in the middle of a desert. In other words, 
the composer has a running “thought- 
stream of music” in his mind much as 
other folk have a verbal thought-stream, 
and given a good idea to start with, writ- 
ing music is no more difficult than writing 
a letter, or at any rate, a poem or story. 
Indeed, I have written those, too, and find 
music in some ways easier. 


Genius Concentrated in One Field 


Beethoven was a genius to begin with, 
and had an excellent musical training and 
rich experiences in performing and direct- 
ing before any sign of deafness appeared. 
When it came, it gradually barred him 
from all other musical activities until there 
was nothing else left for him to do, and 
the whole of his overpowering genius was 
concentrated in this one field of activity. 
“I live only in my music,” he once wrote 
while deafness was creeping on him. “No 
sooner is one thing finished than I begin 
another.” This was less than the truth, for 
his habit was to work on several composi- 
tions at once, letting them slowly mature 
in his mind for weeks, months, even years. 
He left behind him a number of note-books 
which offer clear evidence of how his com- 
positions developed from crude beginnings 
to superb masterpieces conspicuous for 
their organic unity, variety and propor- 
tion; each different from the others, yet 
all stamped with the same undeniable in- 
dividual genius. 
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Indeed, their splendid balance of expres- 
sion and design, their clarity and direct- 
ness combined with emotional power and 
healthy spiritual strength, are in marked 
contrast with his physical debility, ill-bred 
manners, ill temper, clumsiness and un- 
tidiness. Humanly speaking, he was an 
overgrown tantrum-child, hopelessly disor- 
ganized, spoiled and arrogant. 

To understand this paradoxical differ- 
ence between the Man and the Artist, it is 
necessary to look briefly at the circum- 
stances of his life. 


A Tragic Childhood 


Beethoven’s father was a dissolute mu- 
sician in the service of the Elector of Bonn, 
who wished to bring up his son as a child- 
prodigy similar to his distant cousin, Wolf- 
gang Mozart. The boy was forced to prac- 
tice under stern discipline, often going hun- 
gry and cold. His mother, poor soul, died 
of tuberculosis after bringing into the 
world seven children of whom only three 
attained maturity. Thus Ludvig lived in a 
house of poverty, with birth, sickness and 
death ever-present horrors. 

The Elector treated him with a niggardly 
kindness. giving him an excellent musical 
training, and rich experiences, in return 
for unlimited services as a musical jack-of- 
all-trades. Ludvig learned to play the 
piano, organ, violin and viola; he learned 
to conduct the court orchestra, direct the 
choir; he was taught harmony, counter- 
point, form and instrumentation, and be- 
came a brilliant composer even in his 
’teens. 

His work soon attracted the attention of 
the rich and powerful, such as the von 
Breunings and Count Waldstein, who in- 
vited him to their homes, and treated him 
with great kindness despite his bad man- 
ners and bad temper. It is fair to admit, 
however, that he had much personal charm 
when his black moods were not upon him. 

The general effect of this three-way pull 
on his sensitive nature, was simply to be- 
wilder him. To understand it, you must 
imagine him returning home from some 
minor triumph at court or at the home of 
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one of his rich friends, to find his mother 
in tears, his father in jail, and himself 
faced with the necessity of finding bail and 
getting his father out of prison. Such ex. 
periences were not uncommon, and set him 
in sullen defiance against the world, even 
while still a boy. 

When he was twenty-two, he went to live 
in Vienna, where again powerful friends 
came to his aid.. His phenomenal gifts 
brought rapid success. He was invited 
everywhere, played constantly in public, 
His compositions were performed, and pub. 
lishers sought his works—especially for the 
piano. The piano was still something of a 
novelty, and had not yet superseded the 
harpsichord. Beethoven was the first great 
master fully to recognize its powers, and 
the true forerunner of such virtuoso-com. 
posers as Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and 
Paderewski. 


Success Went to His Head 


Success went to his head. His ill-temper 
and bad manners became notorious. He 
wore gorgeous raiment, boasted of his 
achievements, insulted his friends and 
bullied his rivals. And such was his con. 
dition when, at the age of twenty-seven, 
deafness began slowly to creep upon him 
in the familiar cat-and-mouse manner. At 
first he would not recognize it, did not ad- 
mit it even to himself. Later, he told his 
friends, binding them to secrecy. Only 
after ten troubled years did he finally a 
cept the inevitable. Through all those 
years, he went through extremes of tem 
pestuous emotion. His letters writhe with 
anger and despair, with elusive hope, bit 
ter disappointment and whining self-pity. 

Yet it was during this decade, from 179 
to about 1807, that he wrote his greatest 
works: the first seven of his nine sym 
phonies, and many other overtures and or 
chestral works; his oratorio, The Mount of 
Olives, his one opera, Fidelio; many violin 
sonatas including the Kreutzer; many o 
his best piano sonatas including the Sonata 
Pathetique, the so-called Moonlight, th 
Waldstein, Appassionata, and many 2% 
other: and much chamber music, many 
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songs and so forth. So once more we face 
the paradoxical contrast between the Man 
and the Artist. 

The paradox is best explained, perhaps, 
in terms of frustration, defense, and escape 
through sublimation. 


A Defense Mechanism of Defiance 


Deafness came to surmount a mountain 
of troubles, like Pelion upon Ossa. It 
brought complete frustration to a nature al- 
ready bewildered by his chaotic childhood, 
youth, and early successes. Beethoven had 
already set up a defense mechanism of de- 
fiance, insult and anger with which to 
shield himself from an incredible world. 
This was intensified as deafness came on. 
But even as deafness tapered off his con- 
tacts with the outside world and prevented 
his having a normal musical life, it also 
opened up a new dream-world into which 
he could escape, and enjoy the luxury of 
unrivalled power and sovereignty. 

It was, in fact, his only escape. Apart 
from music, Beethoven had little education 
and no adaptability. The only musical 
channel through which he could still fune- 
tion was composition. For this he was lav- 
ishly prepared by nature, training and ex- 
perience. Deafness gave him the loneliness 
and leisure through which he could fully 
develop his powers. 

Only one serious obstacle confronted 
him, and that little enough at first, though 
increasingly so as the years passed and he 
was completely cut off from the world. This 
was in the matter of orchestration. To do 
good work in this field, it is essential to 
be constantly hearing music, refreshing 
one’s memory and imagination regarding 
the sounds and techniques of the orchestra. 

In this connection, one recalls the ex- 
periences of Smetana, composer of The 
Bartered Bride, who also went deaf. He 
finally went insane. Deafness may not have 
been the cause of his insanity, but it was 
certainly a contributing factor. I once had 
the pleasure of arranging a number of 
radio programs for the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra while the late Alfred 
Hertz was the conductor. I could never get 
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him to play the Dances from Smetana’s 
Bartered Bride. 

“They are charming,” said Hertz, “but 
the orchestration is very poor. Smetana 
was deaf, and never knew how bad they 
sounded.” 

Maybe Smetana didn’t know; but I think 
he guessed it, and must have suffered terri- 
bly by it. The difficulty is real, and even 
modern electric aids only partially remove 
it. Smetana lacked the toughness of fiber 
which enabled Beethoven to succeed where 


he failed. 


Difficulties of Orchestration 


Beethoven did so by endless, agonizing 
consultations with artists, technicians and 
inventors. The age was one of discovery 
and of improvements which affected musi- 
cal instruments, continually expanding 
their potentials. Yet somehow, Beethoven 
not only kept abreast of the times, but ac- 
tually pioneered in this as in so many 
things. His scores are full of audacities 
that are strikingly original even today. 

This does not alter the fact that the hap- 
piest hours of Beethoven’s life were spent 
in composition, and that the greatness of 
his music resulted largely from the joy he 
experienced in the work. Beethoven’s roots 
were in the classic 18th century, and his 
flowering in the romantic 19th. He had to 
perfection the austerity of the classic spirit; 
but the soul-shattering experiences of going 
deaf enabled him to run the whole gamut 
of emotional expressiveness, kept in bounds 
by his classic detachment and reserve. 

Music itself is an abstraction. It tends 
to transmute the petty triumphs and tribu- 
lations of everyday living into rhapsodic 
idealizations, especially when touched with 
genius. Thus Beethoven, seeking escape. 
achieved a perfect sublimation by writing 
sublime music. This was his Emersonian 
compensation for all that he suffered. 
Whether this compensation was adequate is 
an open question. He would probably far 
rather have lived a normal life, even at the 
cost of a less distinguished creative output. 

There is small comfort in that for the 


(Continued on page 252) 
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That Little Deaf Woman at Norwich 


By Earnest ELmMo CALKINS 


Reprinted by permission from the Saturday Review of Literature 


HEN Harriet Martineau was about 

\ N\/ to sail for this country in the sum- 

mer of 1834 she was pursued by a 
publisher’s representative who offered her 
an advance of five hundred pounds for her 
book. 

“What book?” 

“The book you are going to write about 
the United States.” 

But so far was Harriet from admitting 
even to herself any intention of writing a 
book that she refused the offer flatly and set 
sail with a free mind. Even the famous 
Murray sent her word through a friend that 
he would like to publish the book, but she 
declined to commit herself. She was thirty- 
two years old, overworked and in ill health, 
and the avowed object of the voyage was 
rest and change. But she was looking for- 
ward with the liveliest curiosity to seeing 
the precocious infant republic in which the 
British people took an interest in spite of 
itself. And when she returned to England 
two years later she was so primed with 
facts, interviews, and opinions there was 
no alternative. She had to write. 

Three publishers waited upon her to bid 
against one another. Their technique was 
wasted. Harriet had no intention of selling 
out to the highest bidder. She calmly re- 
fused an offer of two thousand pounds from 
Bentley while Saunders cooled his heels be- 
low, and Colburn, hugging a letter of in- 
troduction from the poet Campbell, took a 
walk to bide his time. She told Bentley that 
two thousand pounds was extravagant, that 
the book could not earn that much, heard 
each man out, and accepted Saunder’s ten- 
der of nine hundred pounds. Even that was 
big money in those days. 

The book was “Society in America,” 
though the author much preferred her orig- 
inal name for it, “Theory and Practice of 
Society in America”—she certainly had no 
ear for good titles. It was published by 


Saunders & Otley in 1837, had a fair sale, 
was pirated in America, vigorously dis. 
cussed in both countries, and angrily de. 
nounced by our Southern editors for its 
strictures on slavery. 

Saunders did not wait for the returns to 
come in before proposing another book on 
the United States, containing what was left 
out of the first work, those intimate. per. 
sonal experiences that make lively reading, 
Carlyle urged her to undertake it, and told 
her he would rather read of Webster’s cay. 
ernous eyes and arm under his coat-tails 
than all the political speculation that a cut. 
and-dried system could suggest. He was 
right. “Retrospect of Western Travel” is 
incomparably better reading than its pre 
decessor for that very reason. It can stil 
be read with enjoyment by anyone inter. 
ested in that period of our past. If Har. 
riet had but possessed the frankness of our 
modern writers of personal reminiscences 
and a greater sense of the dramatic possi- 
bilities of her material, she might have 
written a really great book. Even so, “Ret- 
rospect” was a success. 

The book and its author have experi- 
enced a mild revival of interest of late. 
Harper’s brought out this fall a reprint* 
in facsimile of the first American edition 
of the “Retrospect” to celebrate its publica- 
tion by that house a hundred years ago. It 
seems that during a visit to their establish- 
ment they made what Harriet considered 
very flippant offer for her first American 
book, still unwritten and still unacknow- 
edged, and she devotes a blistering page of 
her autobiography to her interview with 
whichever “Mr. Harper” was current i0 
1834, (Harriet was addicted to that mos 
irritating biographical fault, the “Lady 
S—” and “Mr. T—” habit; a “prominent 
New York woman” or a “gentleman dis 





*Retrospect of Western Travel. By Harriet Mar 
tineau. New York: Harper & Bros. 1942. 2 Vols: 
Vol. I, 276 pp.; Vol. II, 239 pp. $4. 
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tinguished in politics,” so we do not know 
which Harper so aroused her ire, except 
from her characterization, “head of the re- 
doubtable piratical publishing house of 
New York.”) She was particularly offend- 
ed by his suggestion that she “Trollopize” 
her stuff. The inference is that Harper’s 
got both books in the end on their own 
terms, for she declares she never received 
acent from the United States for either. 

However, the point of all this is to note 
that the reprint of “Retrospect of Western 
Travel” evoked reviews in most of the 
magazines and newspapers that gave space 
to books, and some articles about the au- 
thor, and that in all this print no comment 
has been made on the really amazing 
achievement of Harriet Martineau. It was 
not, as you may think, that she wrote books, 
a lot of books—not first-class books, it 
must be confessed but that is beside the 
point. Writing has been the recourse of 
scores of the deaf—Dr. Johnson, Charles 
Johnstone (“The Adventures of a Guin- 
ea”), Le Sage, Swinburne, Bulwer, Swin- 
nerton, McFee, Grace Ellery Channing, Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness, Ellen Olney Kirk, 
Carolyn Wells, Dorothy Canfield among 
them. Hard of hearing writers could make 
a little Allibone’s Dictionary of their own. 
Nor was it that she visited this country 
and described her adventures and impres- 
sion. Nearly all English visitors did that. 
and most of their books kicked up a rum- 
pus as Harriet’s did. The remarkable thing 
about these two books is that all the verbal 
information in them—and most of the ma- 
terial could only have been acquired by 
word of mouth—was gathered through the 
medium of a large brass ear trumpet. For 
Harriet was very, very deaf. 

That is the outstanding fact about her. 
That is what makes her life an epic of will 
power and determination to overcome a 
seemingly insurmountable handicap. It is 
true not only of these American books but 
of a large majority of the 119 books she 
wrote, for travel books with Harriet did not 
mean descriptions of scenery but talks with 
people and setting down what they said. 
Only one who has been hard of hearing all 
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his life, as I have, can appreciate the diffi- 
culty of her task and the measure of its 
achievement. She met nearly every one of 
importance—Jefferson, Madison, Emerson, 
Van Buren, Jackson, Clay, Calhoun, Web- 
ster, Garrison, Chief Justice Marshall, 
Gallatin, Channing, and Priestley (she was 
a Unitarian at the time), Livingston, Story 
—pinned each of them with her ear trum- 
pet, made them talk, got what they said, 
and got it correctly. Her opinions made 
some people mad, but no one successfully 
disproved her facts. 

She was armed with a portfolio of letters 
of introduction from the great of England. 
These gave her access, but beyond that it 
was up to her. The men and women who 
talked to her so fully and amiably were not 
the sort who suffer fools gladly. Nothing is 
easier than to dodge conversation with a 
deaf person, and on the other hand noth- 
ing is easier than for a deaf person to give 
up if the going becomes too hard. There 
are many hardships in being hard of hear- 
ing but the hardest is to listen intelligently 
and magnetically—to listen, not to talk. 
She must have had some quality outside her 
magic trumpet that made these people will- 
ing to talk to her, for they did talk, at 
length, and she has set it all down, with 
lively and not always flattering pen pictures 
of the talkers. 

How deaf was she? She was eleven 
years old when her hearing began to fail. 
and congratulated herself that she had ac- 
quired so much of her education before it 
was too late—reminding one of Chester- 
field’s philosophical observation that he did 
not lose the power of hearing until he had 
almost lost the desire for it. From then on 
her deafness became progressively worse, 
as is almost invariably the case, until she 
could not hear ordinary conversation the 
width of a room nor understand a speaker 
who stood beside her and spoke over her 
head. At Queen Victoria’s coronation she 
could hear only the loudest «f the music. 

At eighteen she realized it was time to 
adopt a hearing device, but like the rest of 
us she hesitated, complaining that a trum- 
pet “spoiled her cap-borders.” At first she 
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used a rubber tube with a mouthpiece at 
the end—friends of the late E. S. Martin 
will recall this device so long associated 
with him. It frightened her friends and so 
embarrassed Lord Brougham he could not 
talk to her. Then she adopted the uncom- 
promising trumpet that became her badge. 
the insignia of her triumph over physical 
handicap, and with its aid did a prodigious 
work. 


She had confidence in herself, a quality 
we deafened frequently lack. Of her fitness 
to write a book about what she had learned 
of the United States she says in the intro- 
duction to “Society in America”: 

I labored under one peculiar disadvantage that 
I am aware of, but that one is incalculable. I 
mean my deafness. This does not endanger the 
accuracy of my information, I believe, as far as 
it goes, because I carry a trumpet of remarkable 
fidelity; an instrument, moreover, which seems to 
exert some winning power, by which I gain more 
in téte-a-tétes than is given to people who hear 
general conversation. Probably its charm consists 
in the new feeling of ease and privacy conversing 
with a deaf person. However this may be, I can 
hardly imagine fuller revelations to be made in 
household intercourse than my trumpet brought 
me. But I am aware there is no estimating the 
loss in a foreign country from not hearing the 
casual conversation of all kinds of people, in the 
streets, stages, hotels, etc. 

Nor was this the first large scale adven- 
ture in gathering oral information with an 
ear trumpet. Already before tackling Amer- 
ica she had performed a remarkable feat in 
writing twenty-five little books of fiction 
with economic morals, hinging on knotty 
problems in British social or political struc- 
ture—tithes, poaching, corn laws, rotten 
boroughs, free trade, and the like. She 
called them by the awkward title of “Politi- 
cal Economy Tales.” The chunks of eco- 
nomic wisdom were not well assimilated; 
the vehicle of fiction rather thin, but their 
success was enormous. 


Brougham, then Lord Chancellor, eager- 
ly availed himself of her aid in preparing 
the public mind for reform legislation he 
had in hand, but she resented the reports 
that he was her backer, that he financed her 
American tour, and records that he never 
paid the hundred pounds he had promised 
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for four of her tracts. Her opinion of him 
is rather acid and seems less just than that 
which history accords him, and he appears 
to have run the whole gamut from admira. 
tion to dislike of her. Once he testily al. 
luded to her as the “little deaf woman at 
Norwich,” and later he exclaimed, “Har. 
riet Martineau! I hate her!” But he ad. 
mitted the value of her help. 

Although Harriet had a whole library of 
documents, records, Parliamentary Blue 
Books, and drafts of impending bills to 
give her the basic facts about the complex 
subjects she was trying to put into simple 
formulas for the general public, she also 
relied heavily on human documents. She 
talked with all sorts and conditions of men. 
crofters, working men, foreign consuls, re. 
turned civil servants, members of Parlia- 
ment, up to the Chancellor himself, and 
used her material as expertly as the sharp. 
est-eared interviewer could have done. How. 
ever vindictively opponents of the proposed 
laws disagreed with her findings, they 
could not impugn her facts. 

As with most of her books, the “Tales” 
stirred up a storm of controversy. Indeed 
her publicity, which she did not desire and 
certainly did not cultivate, would excite the 
envy of a modern press agent. Her tract in 
defense of Malthus’s theory of population, 
a theory that came close to the delicate 
subject of contraception, gave Lockhart and 
Croker an opportunity to pour forth all 
their scurrilous wit and innuendo in an ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Review. The Tory 
press attacked vindictively, but Lord Dur- 
ham made the young Princess Victoria read 
the whole series. The “Tales” were trans- 
lated into most European languages and 
brought new hope to common people every- 
where, but were viewed with alarm by auto- 
cratic governments. The Czar had them 
burned; Austria forbade the author to en- 
ter that country, and although Guizot hin- 
self translated them into French, the king 
was greatly disaffected by one number. But 
the sales had passed the ten thousand mark. 
a large number in the England of a hun- 
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dred years ago, before Harriet returned 
from America. 

Twice again was she destined to become 
a storm center. When she traveled in the 
far East and wrote her “Eastern Life,” with 
its frank comments on comparative relig- 
ion, she was branded an infidel and the 
clergy were exercised. Then, as she be- 
lieved, she was cured of a life-long illness 
by mesmerism and published her experi- 
ences, and the entire medical profession 
was aroused. This brought about the great- 
est sorrow in her life, for her favorite 
brother wrote a scathing review of this 
book. and the breach between them was 
never healed. To her official biographer, 
Maria W. Chapman, she said “Deal gently 
with James.” 

One other phase of this curious but in- 
spiring life must be noted because it is also 
significant in connection with her deafness, 
and that is her social success. She writes 
of it with a strange mixture of modesty 
and pride. She was “lionized,” but so de- 
tested that feature of London social and 
literary life she wrote and published a long 
article on its falsity and snobbishness, and 
incorporated it in her autobiography as evi- 
dence. Naturally, like all the deaf, she was 
more partial to the téte-a-téte than to gen- 
eral parties, but she was invited out con- 
stantly, far beyond her strength and time, 
met everybody of importance in the British 
world—Carlyle, Malthus, Hallam (father of 
Tennyson’s lamented friend), Jeffrey, Syd- 
ney Smith, Rogers, Grote, Macaulay, Mrs. 
Barbauld, Miss Mitford, Darwin, the Kem- 
bles, Leigh Hunt, Mill—the list of her 
friends is a “Who’s Who” of English let- 
ters and statesmanship of the period. I say 
“met”; | mean-“knew.” Most of them were 
friends. She had long talks which she sets 
down in detail, with portraits and impres- 
sions of their characters and characteristics. 
Just consider that achievement, ye hy- 
pacusics. , , 

She was undoubtedly a good talker, 
though like all the deaf, she was inclined 
to talk too much. But Hawthorne noted 
with rare understanding (“Notes of Trav- 


el”): 
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She is the most continual talker I ever heard; 
it is really like the babbling of a brook, and very 
lively and sensible too; and all the while she talks 
she moves the bowl of her ear trumpet from one 
auditor to another, so that it becomes quite an 
organ of intelligence and sympathy between her 
and yourself. The ear trumpet seems a sensible 
part of her, like the antennae of some insects. If 
you have any little remark to make, you drop it 
in, and she helps you to make remarks by this 
delicate little appeal of the trumpet as she slightly 
directs it toward you, and if you have nothing to 
say, the appeal is not strong enough to embarrass 
you. 

Her comparison of her life in Norwich, 
where she was born, with that in London 
will be understood by all the hard of hear- 
ing. In her home neighborhood friends 
and acquaintances were the accident of 
proximity, who talked with her from neces- 
sity rather than inclination. But in London 
the people she knew sought her, not she 
them; they were prepared for her, accepted 
her deafness, made the occasions them- 
selves, and cooperated. “They came to me 
with good will, or they would not have 
come at all.” Her difficulties with those 
whose speech was impeded will also awak- 
en sympathetic recognition. Malthus had 
a cleft palate and a hare lip. Wordsworth 
was in the habit of taking his teeth out 
after dinner. Others in this category are as 
typical. For her, as for all deaf, the people 
of the social world automatically sorted 
themselves by difficulty or ease of under- 
standing them. One of her helpful con- 
tributions to alleviating the difficulties of 
the under-hearing is her famous “Letter to 
the Deaf,” and her final words on her deaf- 
ness were that it was the best thing that 
ever happened to her. 


My deep interest in Harriet Martineau is 
otological rather than literary. I realize her 
books are not literature. She herself con- 
fesses that she lacks imagination and in- 
vention. But she was particularly success- 
ful in what is today called “popularizing” 
an abstruse subject. She could cram on al- 
most any topic and put it into easily-di- 
gested form, as she did with Comte’s “Posi- 
tive Philosophy,” which its author pre- 
ferred to his own much longer work. But 
to the six million hard of hearing in this 


(Continued on page 248) 
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The Volta Review 


War Deafness 
An Annotated Bibliography of Material in the Volta Bureau Files 


Continued from the February Votta REVIEW 


VIEW were published briefs of articles 

concerning the rehabilitation of deaf- 
ened soldiers that appeared previous to and 
during the First World War. Most of these 
were taken from English and French publi- 
cations and dealt with the measures that 
were adopted in those countries. In the 
United States also, both medical and social 
service organizations were aware of the 
problems that deafness created for the 
otherwise healthy adult, and these were dis- 
cussed from many angles in many differ- 
ent publications. A few of the articles that 
were published in the United States be- 
tween 1918 and 1923 are summarized 
below. 


The Need for Public Enlightenment 


Our Deafened Soldiers. A Problem of the 
Near Future. Rose Goldsmith Stern. The 
Survey, Sept. 7, 1918. 

“Of the many evils which are bound to 
confront us as an outcome of the war,” 
wrote Mrs. Stern, “there will be one for 
which the general public is woefully unpre- 
pared. . . . Most people look upon persons 
devoid of hearing as a group distinct and 
different from the rest of the human family. 
They regard them as beings unable to cope 
with the problems of self support and inde- 
pendent living, and consider them fit cases 
for homes or institutions where specially 
trained workers know the art of communi- 
cating with them.” 

She learned of this attitude, she said, 
when, as national chairman of an organiza- 
tion engaged in welfare work for deaf 
mutes, she had occasion to send out ques- 
tionnaires to ascertain the need for such 
work in various cities. The answers that 
came back were so far off the mark that 
she wondered how intelligent persons could 
be so ignorant. One section chairman wrote 
that her committee had made the rounds of 


ik the January and February Vota Re- 


all the hospitals and dispensaries, but had 
not found a single deaf person in her city. 
Another stated that all “such cases” were 
cared for “in hospitals and institutions and 
therefore did not require special welfare 
work.” 

Remarking that the public needs enlight- 
enment as much as the deaf need rehabilita. 
tion, Mrs. Stern proceeded to describe the 
work of the Reconstruction Service of the 
Industrial Union, with headquarters jn 
Boston, Mass., which recognized five defi. 
nite lines of work in behalf of returning 
soldiers who had lost all or part of their 
hearing: 

1. To aid the deafened men to retain their nor. 
mal speech, which is apt to suffer if it falls into 
disuse. 

2. To teach them to read the lips as rapidly 
as_ possible. 

3. To educate employers to a realization of the 
value of lip reading, and thus pave the way for 
employment of the deaf. 

4. Where some hearing is preserved, to develop 
and reeducate that hearing in hopes of possible 
recovery. 


5. To give vocational guidance to those who 
must enter new and unaccustomed fields of labor. 

Mrs. Stern mentioned the efforts of Col. 
Charles Richardson, M.D., who was at the 
time recruiting a corps of teachers of lip 
reading at Cape May, and the work of the 
leagues for the hard of hearing and of the 
private schools of lip reading, all of which 
were offering special training in lip read. 
ing to deafened soldiers. She referred to 
the organizations of the deaf and to the 
various large corporations which employed 
numbers of deaf persons, such as the Good- 
year Rubber Company, the Ford Motor 
Company, the Western Electric Company, 
and the Westinghouse Electrical Manufae- 
turing Company. 

She strongly recommended a central 
agency or national employment bureat 
where all persons willing to give occupa 
tion to the deaf could register and where 
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the unemployed deaf could apply for work. 
She emphasized the fact that there should 
be a single standard of wage, whether the 
workmen were normal or deaf. “I say this 
advisedly, for it is only too frequently the 
case that employers take advantage of those 
who cannot defend their rights.” She men- 
tioned the mistaken ideas regarding work- 
men’s compensation which “has caused 
some managers to hesitate to engage deaf 
persons.” She named a long list of occu- 
pations in which deaf persons could easily 
hold their own, and a very short list of 
those which might be inadvisable for them. 


The Need for Lip Reading 


Speech Reading for the War Deaf. By Clar- 
ence John Blake, M.D., Boston. Medical 
and Surgical Journal, December, 1918. 
(Articles reprinted from the Volta Re- 
view.) 

From the point of view of the surgeon, 
stated Dr. Blake, cases of war deafness fall 
into three general categories: those in 
which there has been a previous disease of 
the ear; those in which the injury to the 
sound-transmitting apparatus of the ear 
originated in participation in war; and 
those in which, without objective structural 
injury, there has been the establishment of 
slowly progressive deleterious changes in 
the deeper-seated portions of the organ of 
hearing incident to protracted exposure to 
loud noise. In addition to these, there are 
the cases of apparently complete loss of 
hearing, often accompanied by loss of 
speech and other functional symptoms 
which are the result of a profound impres- 
sional shock to the nervous system, without 
auditory implication, for which no aural 
treatment is required, cases coming direct- 
ly within the domain of neurology, but of- 
fering opportunity for helpful service on 
the part of the teacher of speech reading 


under the direction of the neurologist. 


From the point of view of the teacher, 
the differentiation should be not only that 
called forth by the degree of deafness, but 
by the individual adaptability of the pupil. 
The learning of speech reading by the re- 
turned soldiers and sailors who need such 
instruction will be more or less important 
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to all, and absolutely necessary to some. as 
a part of the effort at rehabilitation. 

Speech reading should be combined with 
re-education of hearing, which has become 
an important part of the treatment in many 
forms of chronic and persistent ear disease. 
and it is also emphasized that when re- 
education of hearing is undertaken, the 
pupil should be allowed to see the lips of 
the teacher at the same time. 


Lip Reading Instruction at Cape May 
Reconstruction of the Defects in Hearing 
and Speech. Lieut. Col. Charles W. Rich- 
ardson. Journal of the American Medical 

Association, June, 1918. 

This is a description of the reconstruc- 
tion center established at General Hospital 
No. 11, Cape May, New Jersey. Teachers 
were selected who were familiar with work 
for both the hard of hearing and the deaf, 
and who were capable of teaching speech 
reading and also of correcting defects of 
speech, for many of the returning soldiers 
exhibited speech defects, due to deafness, 
to face injuries, or to nervous shock. 

It was recognized also that it fell within 
the province of this center to correct two 
conditions which grew out of the speech 
and hearing defects, and which were not 
physical but mental. This was the suspi- 
cion engendered in the mind of the deaf- 
ened soldier, and the social ostracism to 
which he was exposed because of his handi- 
cap. “It will be the province of the Section 
of Defects of Hearing and Speech to re- 
move these mental attitudes, first through 
reeducation and corrective work with pa- 
tients, and second, through correction of 
the misapprehension of the layman.” 

It is interesting to note that plans for 
this type of reconstruction included more 
than one center and more widespread op- 
erations than finally came about. Sixty 
candidates for teachers of the hard of hear- 
ing were listed, and forty-six others who 
were noted as being willing to serve “un- 
der various individual restrictions.” “As it 
is possible that a colony system of recon- 
struction may be established later, and as 
it will probably be necessary to delegate 
teachers to go to other hospitals to teach 
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patients, it will be essential to have inspec- 
tors to oversee the work. We have in view, 
already in the service, several male instruc- 
tors who will make most competent in- 
structors.” 


Deliberate Deafness 
Deliberate Deafness. By Gordon Berry, M.D. 

Volta Review, September, 1923. 

This paper was presented before the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, Chicago, June, 1923. 
By the title Dr. Berry meant, not assumed 
deafness, but individual effort to face the 
issue frankly, consider probable conse- 
quences, and accept possible solutions of the 
problem. 

He took up the problem under four 
heads: 1, the Medical Aspect; 2, Mechani- 
cal Aids; 3, Lip Reading; 4, Organized 
Effort. 

This is the age of preventive medicine, 
asserted Dr. Berry, and “he who would be 
deliberate about his deafness will employ 
all medical means available toward the 
elimination of every incipient and aggra- 
vating cause.” The next thing is to seek 
any mechanical aid which will simplify 
communication. Dr. Berry described exist- 
ing hearing aids and prophesied great im- 
provement in them in the near future. 

Under “Lip Reading,” he described the 
Army Lip Reading School at Cape May, 
with which he was closely associated. For 
a year and a half, twelve teachers taught at 
various times 108 pupils, whose ages aver- 
aged 26 years, and only one-fifth of whom 
had gone beyond grammar school, while 
one quarter were illiterate. They were 
“shell shocked and weary” and at first they 
were not interested in lip reading. One illit- 
erate negro had lost altogether both the 
power of hearing and the power of speech. 
“He could see, but his characteristic pose 
was a vacant stare out of which he could 
be brought with difficulty. . . . The first 
forty-five minute lesson was consumed in 
getting him to move a small object on the 
table. . . . The first apparent consciousness 
was at the sight of a bright thimble. He 


seemed to recognize it and tried to say what 
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it was. Slowly but surely speech returned, 
He became a phenomenal lip reader. , 
His education did not stop here, for he and 
the others were taught to read and write 
and figure if this knowledge was not al. 
ready theirs.” 

The training given the soldiers was in. 
tensive and personal. Each pupil had the 
sole attention of one teacher for two forty. 
five minute periods in the morning and one 
half-hour period in the afternoon. The plan 
was to saturaie him with lip reading, and 
all other activities were subservient. The 
average time for completing the required 
courses satisfactorily was 2.7 months, and 
at least 74 per cent of the pupils who thus 
completed the courses were able to under. 
stand at least 60 per cent of what their 
teacher said. “The degree of their deafness 
or the amount of their general education 
had little or no bearing on the result. . . . 
The intensive program especially was te. 
sponsible for our success.” 

Under “Organized Effort,” Dr. Berry 
told of the “twenty-four associations” into 
which the hard of hearing in this country 
had gathered themselves for mutual instruc. 
tion and encouragement, and their mani- 
fold activities. He uttered a_ prophetic 
promise—and remember, this was written 
more than twenty years ago. “I find large. 
calibre men and women imbued with mis. 
sionary zeal occupying prominent places in 
these guilds and giving themselves whole. 
heartedly to the cause of the deaf. They are 
potential leaders and moulders of national 
thought. When these leaders realize the 
power they can exert through united ac 
tion in such a federation as this, and exert 
this power through their individual organ- 
izations, through their local school boards, 
through local and national politics, through 
the public press, there will be a still bright 
er day dawning for the deaf of America.” 


In concluding this series of brief extracts 
from publications dealing with the war 
deafened soldier, it might be remarked that 
as they approach the present time they 
show more and more awareness of the e 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


which, I think, should be required read- 

ing for the following persons: 

1. All the hard of hearing who com- 
plain about the restrictions and hard- 
ships of deafness. 

2. All present-day travelers who 
complain about the discomforts of 
war-time journeying. 

3. All Americans who still cling to 
the notion that America inherited all 
her culture from Europe and has small 
intellectual achievement indigenous to 
this soil. (There are such persons.) 
The book which offers such a variety of 

lesson content is Harriet Martineau’s Retro- 
spect of Western Travel, first published by 
Harper and Brothers in 1838 and recently 
reissued by them in facsimile. It is in two 
volumes, comprising altogether about 500 
pages of close print, and there is some- 
thing interesting on every page. For the 
hard of hearing, there is the realization 
that this profoundly hard of hearing wom- 
an never let deafness interfere with any 
chosen enterprise; that she went everywhere 
and did everything irrespective of her 
handicap, carrying her brass trumpet to the 
floor of the United States Senate (visitors 
were still admitted on the floor at that 
time), listening intently to each speaker. 
visiting the President of the United States 
and arguing politics with him, accosting 
travelers everywhere and squeezing them 
dry of information. Nowhere in this long 
book is she introspective about her deaf- 
ness. In fact, it is possible to read a hun- 
dred pages at a stretch without coming 
upon anything to indicate that she was 
deaf. 

For those who think it is a terrible hard- 
ship to have to stand up on the train be- 
tween Philadelphia and Wilmington, there 
is the cheerful fortitude with which this 
small woman undertook a sea voyage in a 
sailing vessel which required forty-two 
days to get from England to the United 


[ns recently been immersed in a book 





States; and who travelled all over the East- 
ern half of our country by stage coach at 
a time when it took nine days to go from 
Richmond, Virginia, to Charleston, South 
Carolina (“we were nine days on the road 
and had only three nights’ rest”). 

And for the people who fancy that the 
liberal arts in the United States all stem 
from European sources, there is the obvi- 
ous respect with which this cultivated Eng- 
lishwoman regarded American culture. She 
listened attentively to American statesmen, 
summing up their attainments with remark- 
able accuracy; she was familiar with the 
works of American authors, and was gen- 
erous with her admiration of them; she 
gave great credit to the founders of Ameri- 
can universities and the spirit infused in 
them; and never once did she assume the 
supposedly traditional superiority of the 
travelling Briton. On the contrary, she 
more than once condemns British bad man- 
ners and apologizes for them. 


A Sea Voyage in 1834 


The book is vastly entertaining and very 
rewarding. Miss Martineau had great phy- 
sical courage and spiritual strength, an in- 
defatigable curiosity, and a shrewd ability 
to judge character and situation. More- 
over, she liked being alone, and never lost 
an opportunity to seek and try to under- 
stand the wonders of nature. An enthusi- 
astic traveller, she so thoroughly enjoyed 
the long voyage across the ocean that she 
was afraid her friends in England would 
think she had purposely glamorized it, so 
she took pains to set down, one by one, in 
numbered paragraphs, the indubitable an- 
noyances of sea travel: seasickness; want 
of space; the candles’ flare—“they look un- 
tidy from running down twice as fast as 
they burn”; the seats and beds, “all as 
hard as boards”; the necessity of bathing 
in sea water and drinking cider at meals; 
the sour bread; sunburn; the scraping of 
the deck, “which sets one’s teeth on edge,” 
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but which has to be done; “the rattling, 
stamping and clattering overhead when the 
sails are shifted in the night.” 


A Storm at Sea 


This all dutifully set down, she refers no 
more to discomforts, but devotes herself to 
the glories of the voyage—‘the inex- 
pressible silence, the undimmed lustre, the 
steady visible motion of the sky at night,” 
the interesting companionship with her fel- 
low travellers, the wonders of a storm at 
sea. Determined to witness the storm, she 
went on deck and lashed herself to the post 
of the binnacle so that she might enjoy the 
wind to the full without blowing overboard 
and without getting in the way of the 
sailors. 

The sea was no more like water than it 
was like land or sky . . . the scene was of 
huge wandering mountains—wandering as 
if to find a resting place—with dreary lead- 
en vales between. . . . These were crested 
by the most exquisite shades of blue and 
green where the foam was about to break. 
.. . It was the only new scene I had ever 
beheld that I had totally and unsuspecting- 
ly failed to imagine. 

Arrived in the United States, Miss Marti- 
neau travelled leisurely (she had to!) and 
made long stops, staying a sufficient length 
of time in many large cities to absorb their 
flavor. She writes intimately of the Wash- 
ington of that day, as well as of Philadel- 
phia and New York, Cincinnati, Charleston, 
New Orleans, and Boston. She had an alert 
mind, a formidable knowledge of history 
and politics, and a forensic ability which 
enabled her to hold her own with any man 
alive. She thoroughly liked and enjoyed 
America and Americans and appreciated 
their good qualities, while unreservedly 
condemning their less attractive aspects. 
Violently opposed to slavery, she discussed 
it all through the South, and yet she made 
friends everywhere she went, and speaks 
with utmost graciousness of the charming 
courtesy she received. 

There was no end to the kind cautions 
given me against travelling through the 
Southern States, not only on account of my 
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opinions on slavery, but because of the bad. 
ness of the roads and the poverty of the 
wayside accommodations. . . . The evil 
prognostications went on multiplying as we 
advanced; but we learned to consider them 
as mere voices on the mountain of our en. 
terprise. . . . At Richmond we were cau. 
tioned about the journey into South Caro. 
lina; at Charleston we were met with dread. 
ful reports of travelling in Georgia; in 
Georgia people spoke of the horrors oj 
Alabama, and so on; and after all, nothing 
could well be easier than the whole under. 
taking. I do not remember a single difi. 
culty that occurred all the way. There was 
much fatigue, of course. . . . Throughout 
the journey we were obliged to accommo. 
date ourselves to the stage hours, setting 
off sometimes in the evening, sometimes at 
midnight; or, of all uncomfortable seasons, 
at two or three in the morning. On a jow. 
ney of many days, we had to inform ow. 
selves of the longest time that the stage 
would stop at a supping or breakfasting 
place, so that we might manage to snatch 
an hour’s sleep. While the meal was pre. 
paring, it was my wont to. lie down and 
doze, in spite of hunger; if I could find a 
bed or sofa it was well; if not, 1 could wrap 
myself in my cloak and make a pillow oj 
my carpetbag on the floor. . 


Stage Coach Travel in the South 


The American drivers are a class of men 
marked by that merciful temper which 
naturally accompanies genius. They ae 
men who command admiration equally by 
their perfection in their art, their fertility 
of resource, and their patience with their 
travelers. I was never upset in a stage bul 
once during all my travels; and the wore 
the roads were, the more I was amused d 
the variety of devices by which we got on, 
through difficulties which appeared insu 
mountable, and the more I was edified a 
the gentleness with which our drivers treat 
ed female fears and fretfulness. . . . 


Here she makes one of her few refer 
ences to her deafness, and that indirectly: 


Yet I was very fond of these long jou 
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news... - Lhe toils of society in the cities 
were so great to me that I generally felt 
my spirits rise when our packing began; 
and, the sorrow of parting with kind hosts 
once over, the prospect of a journey of 
many days was a very cheerful one. 

It was a very social period of American 
life, and she was popular. No sooner was 
she settled in an abode, whether a boarding 
house or the home of a friend, than a 
stream of callers began to arrive. In Wash- 
ington, for instance, 


Clay, Webster and Calhoun 


Our pleasantest evenings were spent al 
home in a society of the highest order. 
Ladies, literary or domestic, would spend 
an hour with us on their way from a dinner 
or to a ball. Members of Congress would 
repose themselves by our fireside. Mr. Clay, 
sitting upright on the sofa, with his snuff- 
box ever in his hand, would discourse for 
many an hour in his even, soft, deliberate 
tone, on any one of the great subjects of 
American policy which we might happen to 
start, always amazing us with the modera- 
tion of estimate and speech which so im- 
petuous a nature has been able to attain. 
Mr. Webster, leaning back at his ease, tell- 
ing stories, cracking jokes, shaking the sofa 
with burst after burst of laughter, or 
smoothly discoursing to the perfect felicity 
of the logical part of one’s constitution, 
would illuminate an evening now and then. 
Mr. Calhoun, the cast-iron man, who looks 
as if he had never been born and never 
could be extinguished, would come in 
sometimes to keep our understandings upon 
a painful stretch for a short while, and 
leave us to take to pieces his close, rapid, 
theoretical, illustrated talk, and see what 
we could make of it. 


All this talk she absorbed through her 
brass trumpet, and though she never men- 
tions the trumpet except casually, she ap- 
parently carried it with her wherever she 
went, even on country walks and when she 
went down underneath Niagara Falls. On 
her second visit to Niagara, she is greeted 
by the guide’s wife, who is helping her into 
her rubber coat. 
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“Were you aware that I had been here 
before?” asked Miss Martineau in modest 
surprise. 

“Yes, madam, I remember you well.” 

“Did not this trumpet help you to re- 
member me?” 

“No, madam. One evening you stopped 
and admired my cow.” 

On this same trip to Niagara, riding in 
an open wagon, “a mere box on wheels; a 
barbarous machine,” she made use of the 
trumpet to obtain “a good deal of informa- 
tion from our driver about the condition 
of the Canadian settlers in the neighbor- 
hood. He was the son of a Canadian father 
and Scotch mother, who were doing well in 
the world. . . . The farms hereabout con- 
sist of about 100 acres generally and are 
all the property of the residents.” 

Her genius for going straight to the cen- 
ter of things and absorbing situations com- 
pletely is evidenced on every turn, and very 
often she was far ahead of the persons who 
were supposed to be at home in the situa- 
tion in question. For instance, visiting the 
school for the deaf in New York, she 
writes, 

I had had frequent doubts whether near- 
ly all the pupils in these asylums were per- 
fectly deaf: on this occasion I caused my 
trumpet to be tried on several, and found 
that some could hear, and some imitate the 
sounds conveyed through it. The teachers 
rather discouraged the trial, and put away 
all suggestions about the use of these means 
of getting at the minds of their pupils. 
They were quite sure that the manual meth- 
ods of teaching were the only ones by 
which their charge can profit... . My own 
belief is that there are, in these institutions 
and out of them, many who have been con- 
demned to the condition of mutes who have 
hearing enough to furnish them with 
speech, imperfect to the listener, perhaps, 
but inestimable as an instrument of com- 
munication and of accuracy and enlarge- 
ment of thought. 

I could go on all day quoting from Har- 
riet Martineau, for she has captivated my 
fancy completely, but there are letters in 
the Mail Box which deserve recognition, 
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and Harriet is available in full to all those 
who wish to savor her further. 

One especially interesting letter which 
will have to be held over until May is from 
“Subscriber,” who takes issue with Miss 
Berryman’s statements in the February 
Vota Review about “that tiger, inferiority 
complex,” which “. . . has ninety lives and 
keeps on coming back.” “Subscriber” 
thinks the tiger can be tamed. 

I shall have to leave several other good 
letters until another time, but I should like 
to say that Jaf’s story of refusing the medal 
is still going the rounds. It seems to have 
a peculiar fascination for Australians, for 
here comes another mention of it from a 
new correspondent down under. 

There has been very little in any copy of 
the Votta Review that I did not like, and 
when you consider that it is an American 
paper, it seems remarkable that the articles 
are so attractive to people all over the 
world. 

I think I like the Mail Box best of all, and 
I agree with my fellow Australian, 1.C.F.. 
when she says that Jaf knew, although he 
may not admit it to himself, that the medal 
for his services in bowling was being pre- 
sented to him. When a person is being pre- 
sented with a medal, usually the people 
about him look at him and the person pre- 
senting the medal will look at him. Jaf can 
lip read, and I presume that he would be 
able to catch some of the words, particular- 
ly his own name. 

R. C., Kerang, Australia. 


Well, Jaf, your story of the medal, like 
Mrs. Montague’s story of standing, all un- 
aware, on a Cat’s tail, seems doomed to go 
down to posterity unaccepted and unbe- 
lieved. Though I am perfectly certain, my- 
self, that both are true. 

I am writing just before the Ides of 
March, and by the time this gets into print 
we shall all have taken the income tax 
crisis in our stride, and with thanksgiving 
that we are able to do that much to help. 
The first day of Spring will have come and 
gone, and we shall be looking forward to 
new beginnings on this storm-tossed earth. 
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“But peace is not, nor can be, till 
Good-will prevail .. . 
To men of good will, Peace.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy Maruer. 





“The Lip Reader” 


The Lip Reader, published by the De. 
partment of Lip Reading of the National 
Education Association, has several impor. 
tant articles in its February issue. Dr, 
Harold Westlake, Adviser in Special Edu. 
cation for the Department of Public In. 
struction in Pennsylvania, offers a plea for 
“Speech Reading Training for the Isolated 
Hard of Hearing Child.” Miss Helen Col. 
lins, of Rockville, Md., gives a very inter. 
esting account of the program in hearing 
conservation conducted in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, telling briefly the story 
of the early development of this program 
and the various agencies cooperating to 
make it a success. Mrs. Dolores Utter of 
Chicago describes the Hearing Aid Bureau 
of the Chicago Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, which “is one year old and has 
served approximately 600 persons.” Dr. 
Westlake offers some good suggestions for 
the parent and the teacher who have to 
deal with the isolated hard of hearing child, 
but it might be wished that he had not 
emphasized the “simplicity” of lip reading. 
“Taking periods no longer than from three 
to five minutes each day,” he asserts, “one 
can, over a period of years, develop a good 
speech reader.” This might work, if the 
hard of hearing person were getting addi- 
tional practice all day long, but with only 
five minutes a day of direct effort, it would 
take a good many years to develop a lip 
reader, and the promise sounds a little like 
that of the advertisement which assures a 
liberal education to the adult who will de- 
vote fifteen minutes a day to Dr. Eliot's 


Five Foot Shelf. 





Foresight is your ability to foresee into 
the future and prepare for it. This quality, 
in others, is known as hoarding. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Practice on Double Consonants: SL; PL; BL; FL 


By Louise S. Evers 


SL 


E heard him slam the gate as he 
Ween out. 
The boy was punished for slam- 


ming the door. 

She slammed the book down on the table. 

Do you sleep with your window open? 

The baby was sleeping in his crib. 

He slept soundly all night. 

Slice the beef very thin. 

She cut her finger while slicing bread. 

She sliced the apples for pie. 

We saw the children slide down the hill 
on their sleds. 

The earth on the slope is gradually slid- 
ing down into the valley. 

She slid a dime into the beggar’s palm. 


PL 


That is not the way to play the game. 

Name some of the plays in which John 
Barrymore appeared. 

Who is the woman who plays the organ 
in your church? 

I’m afraid they did not play fair that 
time. 

The children gave a play on the platform 
of the Sunday school room. 

A dog is a fine playfellow for a boy. 

The public play grounds are open all 
summer. 

The boys like to play cops and robbers. 

The baby will be safe in his play pen. 

They say he has played away his fortune. 

The chimes in the church tower played 
a hymn. . 

The play was given for the benefit of 
the church. 

Put everything in its place. 

The Bible says that he who has put his 
hand on the plow should not look back. 

The Bible also promises that swords shall 
be made into plow-shares. 





FL; BL; PL 


This spring weather makes me feel tired 
and flabby. 

I don’t have to ask you which flag you 
like the best. 

Many famous buildings in England have 
gone up in flames. 

We saw the Northern Lights flash in the 
sky. 

The children love to watch the soap bub- 
bles float in the air. 

Every woman likes to have a good black 
dress. 

We watched the sun set in a blaze of 
glory. 

Will you use your influence to get the 
boy a job? 

Helium gas is used to inflate airship 
bags. 

The political conditions in some places 
have caused much displeasure. 

St. Louis is situated at the confluence of 
the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. 

She was all a-flutter because she was go- 
ing to meet the President. 

She was so flustered that she forgot her 
speech. 

He speaks French and Spanish as fluent- 
ly as English. 

The manager was displeased because of 
the many complaints he received. 

Do you believe that your complexion is 
improved by the application of face cream? 

The radio has displaced the piano and 
the phonograph in most homes. 

The rose is said to be the flower of Eng- 
land. 

What is the flower of France? 

Fleur de lis. 
Pone is made of corn meal. 
What is white bread made of? 
Flour. 
A violin is a stringed instrument. 
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What is a wind instrument? 
A flute. 
Solid silver is called sterling. 
What do we call silver that is not ster- 
ling? 
Silver plate. 
Gibraltar is a huge rock used as a for- 
tress. 
What other rock is famous in history? 
Plymouth Rock 
Falstaff was a very fat man. 
What kind of man was Jack Spratt? 
He was slender. 
Sap flows through trees and flowers. 
What flows through our veins? 
Blood. 
Rain falls in drops. 
How does snow fall? 


In flakes. 
The farmer harvests his crop with a 
reaper. 
How does he prepare the ground? 
He plows. 


We serve soup in a bowl. 
How do we serve roast beef? 
On a platter. 
A large group of cows is called a herd. 
What do we call a group of sheep? 


A flock. 
All the ships of the nation are called the 
Navy. 
What do we call a smaller group of 
ships? 
A fleet. 
An ant is an insect that crawls on the 
ground. 
What insect can jump a long way? 
A flea. 


The hair of a cat is called the fur. 
What do we call the hair of a sheep? 
The fleece. 
A bee is an insect that lives out of doors. 
What troublesome insect comes into the 
house? 
The fly. 
A strawberry is a fruit that grows close 
to the ground. 
What berry grows on a thorny bush? 
The blackberry. 
Muslin is a cloth made fro 
of the cotton plant. 


the fruit 
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What is linen made of? 


Flax. 
This Is Where We Sleep 


I slept in the hammock because the wea. 
ther was so hot. 

I slept in an old-fashioned four-poster 
when I stayed with my grandmother. 

I slept with one eye open when the baby 
was sick. 

I slept the clock around after my hike 
in the woods. 

I slept in a crib when I was a baby. 

I slept on a cot in a tent when we were 
camping last summer. 

I slept on a mat on the floor when I was 
in Japan. 

I slept on a shelf over the stove when | 
was in Russia. 

I slept under a feather bed when I was 
in Germany. 

I slept in the hay loft when I was a boy 
on the farm. 

I slept on a couch in the living room 
when we had guests from out of town. 

I slept in a sleeping bag when I was a 
Boy Scout. 

I slept in the upper berth in the Pullman 
car. 

I slept the sleep of the just. 


Famous Sleepers 


The Sleeping Beauty was awakened by 
the Prince. 

Rip van Winkle slept in the mountains 
for 20 years. 

The beanstalk grew while Jack slept. 

Jack stole the goose that laid the golden 
eggs, while the Giant slept. 

Argus was a monster with 100 eyes, but 
he closed only two of them when he slept. 

The Seven Sleepers slept in a cave for 
2.000 years. 

Bottom was changed into an ass while 
he slept. 

The Greeks believed that Sleep and Death 
were the sons of Night. 

Lady Macbeth could not sleep after the 


murder of Duncan. 
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Military Views of Ear Injuries 


Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. Mili- 
tary Surgical Manuals, Vol. II, prepared 
and edited by the subcommittees on 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology of the 
Committee on Surgery of the Division of 
Medical Sciences of the National Research 
Council. W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia, 
1942. Price, $4.00. 

This volume, developed under the aus- 
pices of the National Research Council, 
presents “essential, up-to-date and reliable 
information regarding military surgery.” 
Each chapter is written by an authority, 
for the purpose of instructing in this spe- 
cialty medical officers accustomed to more 
general work. The following chapters are 
of particular interest to VoLTA REVIEW 
readers: The Ear in General, by Drs. H. P. 
Mosher and W. E. Grove; Injuries to the 
Labyrinth and Labyrinthine Function, by 
Dr. G. M. Coates; Group Testing of Hear- 
ing, by C. C. Bunch; Malingering, by Dr. 
G. M. Coates; The Ear in Military Avia- 
tion, by R. A. Fenton; and Reeducation of 
the Deafened Soldier and Reeducation for 
Speech Defects, by Dr. Gordon Berry. 

The Ear in General deals with types of 
ear injury and treatments for them. It 
mentions ear plugs as a routine necessity 
for persons exposed to continuous loud 
noises. 

In Injuries to the Labyrinth . . . Dr. 
Coates’ chief constructive suggestion is that 
efort should be made to prevent laby- 
rinthine deafness in wartime by use of ear 
protectors, 

For what the information is worth, the 
reviewer would like to interject at this 









point a comment on I | 

ear plugs. Each con- | us 
tributor to this man- oa 
ual who mentions ( 
ear plugs suggests 
vaseline- or glycer- 
ine-soaked cotton in- 
serted into the ear 
canal as_ probably 
the simplest and 
most effective ear plug. Research workers 
at the time of the last war definitely vetoed 
such oil-soaked cotton in any region where 
gas might be used. Certain gases used in 
chemical warfare have an affinity for fats 
and oils, as a result of which persons using 
such oil-impregnated cotton plugs might 
be severely burned on areas touched by the 
ear plug. Gas of such type has been re- 
ported used in this war. Neither of the ear 
plugs that are probably the most practical 
developed to date* is mentioned by any 
writer in this manual. 

Dr. C. C. Bunch’s chapter on Group Test- 
ing of Hearing presents nothing new to 
persons acquainted with and convinced of 
the value of modern scientific methods of 
testing hearing—but there are many medi- 
cal officers who have not familiarized them- 
selves with such methods. Dr. Bunch has 
worked out the amount of time and the 
number of audiometers required to test the 
hearing of a camp of 100,000 men, for the 
benefit of any camps where modern tests 
can be given. However, despite his clear 
and careful paper, which rather takes for 
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*L, M. NeuscHutz: “What Bombs Do To Hear- 
ing.” Volta Review, Mar. 1942, p. 169. 
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granted that the U. S. Army and Navy will 
use the best scientific means of testing 
hearing, it is doubtful whether many serv- 
ice men have had their hearing tested by 
means of an audiometer thus far in the 
war. This reviewer has asked men in vari- 
ous branches of the Army, the Navy, the 
Coast Guard, and the Marine Corps about 
hearing tests given them, and has yet to 
find one who was tested by anything more 
objective than the whispered voice. Per- 
haps medical men in the Army and Navy 
regard audiometers as unnecessarily expen- 
sive of time and money! 

In the chapter titled Malingering, Dr. 
Coates describes tests for detecting simu- 
lated deafness. 

Dr. Ralph Fenton’s contribution, The 
Ear in Military Aviation, discusses hearing 
and equilibration tests and effects of flight 
on the ear; then makes a few common- 
sense suggestions about conditions under 
which flying should not be done. It is obvi- 
ous that normal functioning of the ear is of 
the utmost importance in flying, where 
hearing and equilibration are as important 
as sight. 

Dr. Gordon Berry, who was intimately 
associated with rehabilitation of deafened 
service men after the last war, has written 
two informative chapters for this manual. 
The first, Reeducation of the Deafened Sol- 
dier, sums up the types and causes of hear- 
ing defects in men rehabilitated in the last 
war, giving a history interesting for the 
definiteness of the data on measures used 
and results obtained at the General Hospi- 
tal 11, Cape May, N. J., where 108 deaf- 
ened men were taught lip reading. Dr. 
Berry notes the great development in hear- 
ing aids since 1918, which should mean 
much in the rehabilitation process follow- 
ing this war. He mentions, too, acoustic 
stimulation as a possible help toward bet- 
ter use of remaining hearing. In the chap- 
ter on Reeducation for Speech Defects, Dr. 
Berry gives a well-informed summary of 
the causes and method of treatment for 
speech defects handled at the Cape May 
hospital following the war of 1914-1918. 
The National Research Council has per- 
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formed a real service in issuing this map. 
ual. It is, however, a manual, not a record 
of what is being done. It has not yet been 
demonstrated that the suggestions in the 
direction of prevention of deafness in war. 
time are considered an important part of 
Army and Navy medical practice. Nor js 
it a fact that when a man has been deaf. 
ened in service, every responsible doctor 
knows where to find out about rehabilita. 
tive measures to alleviate the handicap of 
deafness. Not all medical men know of the 
work of the Federal Rehabilitation Office. 
Certain experiences with war-deafened ol. 
diers have indicated that the personnel of 
one service hospital, at least, knew nothing 
whatever about rehabilitation of the war. 
deafened. 
M. A. Z. 





A Plea for More Speech Instruction 


Spoken English: Its Practice in Schools and 
Training Colleges. Edited by J. Compton. 
Methuen and Co., London, 1941. Amer. 
ican Distributors: The Sherwood Pres, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Cloth, 240 pp. Price, 
$2.50 plus postage. 


The compiler of this little book is ap- 


parently concerned that there is so littl’ 
systematic speech instruction in the school, - 


and is making an effort to do something 
about it. Leading English authorities have 
contributed chapters dealing with speech 
under the topics: In School; In the Train. 
ing College; The Speaking of Verse; Read- 
ing Aloud; The Backward Child; Disorders 
of Speech, etc. These are written for the 
teacher who has “no expert knowledge 
which is founded on training and study.” 

The discussions should prove of interest 
to the untrained teacher, although the book 
offers only a superficial background of 
speech training, which often may be even 
misleading. For example, the entire sub 
ject of Deafness, which so profoundly at 
fects speech, is dismissed with one set 
tence: “The most important congenital dis 
order affecting speech is deafness; before 
child can speak correctly, he must not only 
hear what is said to him but be able t 
hear the sound he himself produces.” 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Six Weeks Summer Session June 21 - July 30 





Featuring 
The Teaching of Speech to the Deaf Phonetics 
Teaching of Slow Learning Children Seminar in Problems of Teaching the Deaf 
Hearing Aids and Their Use Beginning Speech Correction 
Testing Auditory Acuity Education of Exceptional Children 
Essentials of Language Development and Practice Teaching—Deaf Children 


Reading for the Deaf 


Undergraduate Courses for Teachers of Other Types of Handicapped Children 

Graduate Program in Cooperation with University of Michigan Leading to 
Master’s Degree 

Method Course for Teachers of Speech Reading for Adults 

Jena Method of Speech Reading for Adult Hard of Hearing 

Demonstration and Observation Classes 


Courses for Teachers of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 
For further information address F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 
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It seems a pity that so much was under- 
taken in one small volume. Perhaps the 
greatest value of the book lies in the au- 
thor’s endeavor to persuade the responsi- 
ble authorities that training in speech, both 
corrective and constructive, is urgently 
needed in all types of schools. 

—L. D. S. 





The Psychology of the Deaf 


Studies in the Psychology of the Deaf—No. 
2, by Fritz Heider, Ph.D., and Grace 
Moore Heider, M.A. Published by the 
American Psychological Association, Inc., 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Psychological Monographs No. 242. 
1941. 

This is the second monograph on the 
Psychology of the Deaf prepared by the 
Psychological Division of the Clarke School 
Research Department. It consists of two 
separate studies: one on “The Language 
and Social Behavior of Young Deaf Chil- 
dren,” and one on “The Adjustment of the 
Adult Deaf.” 

To obtain the data summarized in the 
first study, observations were made of the 
behavior of preschool deaf children rang- 
ing from three years and eleven months 
old to six years and six months; and these 
were compared with observations of hear- 
ing children from two years and eleven 
months old to five years and six months. 
The children were observed in groups, dur- 
ing their periods of free play, and, in ad- 
dition, a series of nine short motion pic- 
tures of young deaf children were made. 
The pictures were taken through an ob- 
servation screen without the knowledge of 
the children, and reveal a limited range of 
action in controlled situations. 

The observers studied the means of com- 
munication used by the deaf child com- 
pared with that of the hearing, the limita- 
tions of such communication as to con- 
tent, and the effect of such limitation on 
the behavior of the child. The chief effects 
noted were the restrictions in social rela- 
tions, the increased conflict with his fel- 
lows which the deaf child experiences be- 
cause of his inability to make himself un- 
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derstood, and the consequent hindrance to 
group organization. The deaf child mug 
work more as an individual. In his cop. 
tact with others, the deaf child can com. 
municate only such meanings as refer to 
the immediate situation and to objects he 
can point out; and in his imaginary play 
he is limited to pantomime. 

The second section, which deals with the 
adult deaf, represents a summing up of the 
answers to questionnaires mailed to gradu. 
ates of five residential schools for the deaf: 
Clarke, Mt. Airy, Western Pennsylvania, 
Rochester, and New Jersey. The questions 
dealt with the deaf person’s memories of 
his early childhood, his reactions to his 
deafness and his relations with hearing 
children, his early fears and emotional dis. 
turbances, his desires in the past and in 
the present, his family relationships, his 
means of communication, and his contact 
with deaf and hearing persons since leaving 
school. The last question is, “What special 
problems have you met in your after school 
life?” 

In the introduction to this part of the 
study, the authors discuss previous psycho- 
logical studies of the deaf and remark on 
the fact that the questionnaires now and 
then sent out to deaf and hard of hearing 
persons in the effort to measure their de- 
gree of social adjustment “measure adjust. 
ment by the amount of social intercourse. 
They are devised for use with hearing per- 
sons, for whom one can assume that there 
are no mechanical hindrances to communi- 
cation. . . . Welles, for example, . . . based 
his conclusions that the deaf were malad- 
justed on such questions as the following, 

“Do you find conversation more help- 
ful in formulating your ideas than read- 
ing? At a reception or a tea do you feel 
reluctant to meet the most important per- 
son present? Do you see more fun ot 
humor in things when you are in a group 
or alone? Do you often feel lonesome when 
you are with other people?’ 

“For a person who is not sure that he 
will understand what is said to him to at: 
mit that he hestitates to meet the guest of 
honor at a tea, or that he feels lonely ina 
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group certainly need not indicate an emo- 
tional feeling of insecurity or withdrawal; 
it may only indicate an objective sense of 
expediency.” 

This is an acute observation, and is one 
of the indications that the present study 
was worth while. In the summary, the au- 
thors state further, “If the behavior of the 
deaf is found to differ from that of the 
hearing a closer study will show that in 
many cases it is normal behavior in an ab- 
normal situation rather than abnormal or 
maladjusted behavior in the ordinary sense 
of the word.” The italics are the present 
reviewer's. ‘If this conclusion can be made 
the text of further studies which have as 
their purpose the recurrent question “What 
can be done about it?” these scholarly 
monographs will have proved their worth. 





Motion Picture Blue Book 
1,000 and One; The Blue Book of Non- 
Theatrical Films. Eighteenth Annual Edi- 
tion, 1942-43. Published by The Educa- 
tional Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Paper, 132 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
This is a compact, well arranged, and 
useful list of sound and silent pictures on 
all manner of subjects, available for pur- 
chase or rental. The films are listed alpha- 
betically and also under topics, and full 
information as to each is given, including 
a brief description of the film, its length, 
whether sound or silent, the name and ad- 
dress of the distributor, and the price for 
rental or purchase. The list should be 
available in schools for the deaf and also 
in organizations for the hard of hearing 
that make a practice of showing films. Of 
especial interest are several films pertain- 
ing to hearing and speech, for instance: 
“The Human Voice—Functions of Nasal 
Passage and the Organs of the Throat”; 
“How the Ear Functions—How Sound 
Waves Are Conveyed to the Brain”; “How 
We Hear—a Study of the Human Ear”; 
“Recalled to Life—a Story of Recent Scien- 
tific Victories over Deficient Hearing.” 
These and many other of the 1,000 films 
listed should be of especial interest to teach- 
ers and to the hard of hearing. 
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Los Angeles School Report 


Schools and Classes for Exceptional Chil. 

dren: The Child with Impaired H 

Los Angeles City School District, Schoo} 

Publication No. 380, 1942. 

Since 1898, Los Angeles has recognized 
the need for the special education of deaf 
and hard of hearing children, and clasges 
have been provided for them under the 
direction of the city department of educa. 
tion. In 1941, there were 250 such chil. 
dren being taught by 27 teachers at the 
Mary E. Bennett School for the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing. This is a new school 
building, specially designed for its purpose, 
and to mark its opening, Miss Jessie A. 
Tritt, Supervisor of the Education of Ex. 
ceptional Children in Los Angeles, and Miss 
Irene T. Short, Principal of the Mary E, 
Bennett School, have issued an extended 
report in pamphlet form. The report not 
only describes local activities in this field 
of special education, but also gives a brief 
general history of work for hard of hear. 
ing and deaf children, offering suggestions 
for the discovery and placement of such 
children. The work is illustrated by un 
usually delightful views of classrooms and 
photographs of individual children. Its 
makeup is most attractive. 





Hearing Aid Association 


Hearing aid manufacturers from all paris 
of the United States have established an 
organization incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Illinois and under the name 
of American Hearing Aid Association. Mr. 
Denison B. Hull has been chosen temporary 
chairman; and Mr. Allen Hempel tempora- 
ry secretary-treasurer. Eighteen manufac: 
turers have already joined the Association, 
which plans to employ an executive secre- 
tary and to open an office in Washington, 
D. C. The chief purpose of the organiza 
tion is to provide a definite, unified pro- 
gram for maintaining hearing aid service 
during the war, and to secure cooperation 
of government agencies to this end. 
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Summer Course for Teachers of the 
Deaf, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


A workshop in the education of the deaf 
will be held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, July 6-August 
13. Dr. Herbert Bruner, Director, Educa- 
tion of the Exceptional, announces that in 
this workshop a practical approach will be 
made to the problems of teaching the deaf, 
with particular emphasis on the teaching of 
speech and language and the use of hearing 
aids. The staff will comprise Dr. Clarence 
D. O’Connor, Miss Mildred A. Groht, and 
Miss Mary C. New, of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, and Mr. Charles A. Bradford, 
of the New York School for the Deaf. The 
workshop will meet daily Monday through 
Friday, from 8:30 until 11:20. Six points 
credit will be allowed. Those who plan to 
register for the course should communicate 
with Dr. Bruner at Teachers College, or 
Dr. O’Connor at the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, 904 Lexington Tvenue, New 
York, N. Y. 





Trends in Speech Correction 


“Trends in Speech Pathology” is the title 
of an article by Dr. Charles R. Strother of 
the State University of Iowa in the Febru- 
ary Quarterly Journal of Speech. Dr. 
Strother notes the many changes that have 
come about in the approach to speech cor- 
rection in this country and Europe during 
the past half century, and the further effect 





c had . 1 oa ie 
SCECCANYXS(! 
“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 
—Louis Carroli 











the war may have in aligning hitherto 
more or less separate branches of speech 
teaching. In most European countries, he 
says, speech pathology grew up under the 
aegis of medicine, and all the leading 
workers in this field were medically trained. 
In Russia, however, especially after the 
Revolution of 1917, speech pathology de. 
veloped on a large scale, more or less un- 
der the influence of educators. Special 
kindergartens for speech-defective children 
were opened, and teachers who were al- 
ready working in the field of speech for 
the deaf turned their attention to speech 
correction. 

In the United States, there was consid- 
erable early interest among medical men 
in the treatment of stuttering, but after 
1874, when Alexander Graham Bell was in- 
vited to instruct classes in speech correc- 
tion at Boston University, speech was em- 
phasized as one of the liberal arts rather 
than a branch of the medical curriculum. 
The establishment of departments of speech 
in many universities, each with its own 
speech clinic, and the growth of interest in 
the correction of speech defects in school 
children, created a demand for speech cor- 
rection workers with a training in educa- 
tion. This in turn affected the vocational 
opportunities in this field, says Dr. Stroth- 
er, a trend which has also been influenced 
by the interest of psychologists in speech 
disorders. 

Dr. Strother thinks that after the war 
there may be a renewed demand for Fed- 
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WARTIME OPPORTUNITIES 


I. Vitally important war jobs 


2. Volunteer defense work 


FFICIALS of the United 

States Employment Service 
report little difficulty in placing 
thousands of men and women with 
impaired hearing in wartime jobs 
of all types. 

You, too, can take an active 
part in war work—secure one of 
the many well-paid jobs now open 
to the hard-of-hearing. You can 
also serve in one of the popular 
defense organizations in your 
community. 


* * * 


Let us test your hearing as of 
today—then select and adjust the 





| 
| 
| 


type of hearing aid that will pre- 
pare you for war service. There is 
no charge and no obligation! 

Let us explain the many exclu- 
sive advantages of the Western 
Electric Hearing Aid—and why it 
brings to the deafened an amaz- 
ingly close approach to natural 
hearing. 

You will appreciate the benefits 
of our “Personalized’’ Service and 
our “Golden Rule” policy .. . 
Your assurance of successful 
results and our continuing 
interest. 

Don’t wait—prepare now for 
your wartime job. 


YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALER 


Nationwide Service . . . through Authorized Dealers in all principal cities 
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eral aid to special education, and that the 
growing demand for workers trained in 
speech correction will lead to combinations 
in specialized training. Speech correction 
teachers will be expected to carry on pro- 
grams for the hard of hearing also, teach- 
ing lip reading to hard of hearing children, 
and undertaking the speech re-education of 
the hard of hearing adult. There will be 
a closer relationship between the teaching 
of speech to the deaf and the teaching of 
speech correction and remedial reading. 
There will also be increased emphasis on 
speech training for the elementary grade 
teacher. Because the war has put a stop 
to most of this work in Europe, all these 
American trends take on considerable sig- 
nificance. 





Rev. Oliver H. Whildin 


Just as the Votta Review was being 
made up, news came of the sudden death 
of the Rev. Oliver H. Whildin of Baltimore. 
Mr. Whildin had not been well for some 
time, but was still active, and on February 
15 he and Mrs. Whildin celebrated their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. Soon after- 
wards he became ill, and he died from a 
heart attack March 7. His loss will be felt 
by the deaf throughout the country, for he 
was well known as a clergyman, and all of 
his long life was devoted to the service of 
those who shared his handicap. He was 
born at sea, October 22, 1869, and heard 
normally until he was six years old. He 
attended public schools in Pennsylvania 
for several years, and then was placed in 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
in Philadelphia. He was graduated from 
Gallaudet College in 1892, and afterwards 
served as secretary to the superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 
He taught one year in the Florida School, 
and then turned to newspaper editing, also 
in Florida. In 1895 he returned north and 
entered the Philadelphia Divinity School. 
While studying there, he took charge of 
missions for the deaf in Baltimore and 
Washington. He was ordained in 1898, and 
for almost forty years conducted services 
for the deaf in the Baltimore mission. He 
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was widely known as a writer, and cop. 
tributed many articles to journals published 
by the deaf. He led a busy, useful life, ang 
felt that his work was consummated when 
both of his daughters became teachers of the 
deaf. One of them, Dr. Olive A. i 

is Supervisor of Special Education in the 
Baltimore Public Schools. The other, Mm 
Roy Nilson, is the wife of the Prinej 
of the Ohio School. 









The Kenfield Memorial Scholarship 
Miss Mary Pauline Ralli, Chairman of 


the Teachers’ Committee, American Sp. 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, announces 
that applications for the Kenfield Memorial 
Scholarship are now being received. The 
scholarship, which amounts to $100, pro. 
vides opportunity for the winner to take a 
course in teaching lip reading to adults 
from any teacher or school or university in 
the United States offering a course accept. 
able to the Teachers’ Committee. Applica. 
tions will be considered from any hard of 
hearing candidate who can meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


A. Personal characteristics necessary for sue 
cessful teaching. é 
B. Ability to read lips, as certified upon 
ination by an approved instructor in| : 
reading. ; 
C. A bachelor’s degree or other educational ® 
quirements specified by the committee. 
D. Professional training in lip reading ® 
specified. $ 
Applications must be filed between April 


1 and May 15, 1943. Further information 
will be furnished by Miss Mary Pauline 
Ralli, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 








Lip Reading Classes at Great Neck 


Mr. John Miller, Superintendent of 
schools at Great Neck, L. I., has added lip 
reading to the public school curriculum in 
that city. Although only two children with 
defective hearing had been found in the 
schools, both had a severe and handicap- 
ping loss, so it was arranged for them to 
study lip reading with Miss Margaret Dum 
who gives lessons in the public schools of 
Port Washington, Hicksville and Jericho, 
Long Island, and has now taken Great Neck 
into her itinerary. 
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Now on the fiz 


* HEAR AMERICA * 





ON COAST-TO-COAST AND CANADIAN BLUE NETWORK 


EASTERN WARTIME...9:55 p.m. MOUNTAIN WARTIME...7:55 p.m. 
CENTRAL WARTIME...8:55 p.m. PACIFIC WARTIME....... 6:55 p.m. 


Stirring, true stories of those who conquered their 


hearing handicap and answered the 


%& This great new program which 
is broadcast every Saturday 
night is the first national network 
program of its kind put on by any 
hearing aid manufacturer. Listen 
in and be proud to know what 
contributions are being made to 
the war effort by deafened 
people in the armed forces, on 
production lines, in civilian de- 


nation’s call to serve — thanks to 


bap “sor MCOUSTICON 


HEARING AID BASED ON U.S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 


fense and on the home front. 

Consult your nearest Acousti- 
con Institute for full information. 
See telephone directory. For the 
full story of the Government 
Deafness Survey on whose find- 
ings the New Symphonic Acousti- 
con has been developed, write 
for copy of free booklet entitled 
“Government Attacks Deafness.” 


ACOUSTICON - 580 Fifth Avenue « Dept. 438 « New York, N. Y. 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.... $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 





362 pages $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II and III (mimeographed@)............ $7.50 

Books TET amd [V......cccssccccccccsccscccvsccccsccosccceces $6.50 

Books 1, 10, FET, amd FV.....ccccoccccccscccossccoscescees $10.00 


All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
Riverton Heights, P. O., Seattle, Washington 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
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To Aid the Chinese Deaf 


The Institution for the Chinese Blind, 
Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, is yp). 
dertaking to secure funds in the United 
States to care for blind children and deaf 
children in China. It costs only $5 a month 
to pay for the support and schooling of , 
blind child in China, and approximately 
the same amount for the deaf. , Duri 
1942, sixteen schools for the blind, two of 
which also care for deaf children, received 
substantial aid through this committee, The 
schools for the deaf which were helped are 
the one at Chengtu and the Presbyterian 
School at Chefoo. 





The Value of Home Visiting 
(Continued from page 202) 


who knows the parents of her pupils and 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


who visits their homes has gone far towards 
helping her classroom relationship. If she 
sees a pupil only in the schoolroom she sees 
just one side of him; whereas, if she sess 
him in his own home surroundings she can 
understand his behavior far better, with the 
background of information that can come 
only from such a visit. 

From my own experience, I feel that if 
one visits the children during their early 
years it makes a lasting impression, makes 
the teacher’s duties less difficult and makes 
the child’s adjustment to school much 
easier. 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
b 


y 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











If Your Child Is Deaf 


Deaf Children Can Be Educated 
(Continued from page 214) 


at Home 


SPECIAL TRAINING 

for teaching their own children 

offered to parents 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
in technique of teaching deaf children 

offered to teachers 

now qualified to teach children 

who hear 


Parent-Child Training Institute 


3 CHARLES ST., HIGHLAND GARDENS 
Phone: 3-6130 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 





Q. 22. A man who sells ear phones tells m 
that if I will buy one for my child it will make 
him hear like other people. Is that true? 





A. 22. No. No hard of hearing person hear 
perfectly with an ear phone small enough to wear 
It is true, however, that hearing aids are being 
improved very much, and that some of them at 
wonderful helps for people who have enough 
hearing. But we would not advise anyone to by 
one for a small deaf child, unless a doctor wi 
specializes on ears, or a teacher who has had 
much experience with hearing aids, helps to ® 
lect it and to teach the parents how to ust it 
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Get your copies of 
2 important books 


FREE 


To help you get the most from your hearing 
aid and keep its efficiency at high level dur- 
ing wartime, Maico has prepared two at- 
tractive, valuable booklets which will be 
mailed to you free. 



















“Hints on How to Keep ’Em Hear- 
ing’’ tells how to keep your hearing aid 
(any make or type) in order . . . how to care 







for cords to avoid excessive wear .. . how 
to keep batteries at peak efficiency . . . use 
of wartime substitute batteries . . . tips on 






cleaning, and other data of real importance 
to all owners of hearing aids. 


‘“‘Background of Hearing,’’ a beauti- 
fully illustrated 20-page booklet in four col- 
ors, describes the fascinating story of elec- 
tronic research, development of a world- 
famous precision hearing-test instrument, 
and the final triumph — today’s small, com- 
fortable, brilliantly efficient hearing aid. 


WRITE TODAY for these free booklets! Ad- 
dress: Maico Co., Inc., 2632 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. ... A few —_— 
fiers are still available under certain > 

conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 


“VIBRATUBE” 























For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. | (A2) NEW YORK 
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Many schools for the deaf are getting fine re 
with ear phones, but these instruments 
not be used by small children except under § 
guidance of someone trained to handle hal 
Hearing aids are being made smaller as well 
better, and are being found helpful with 
and younger children. But do not let anyg 
an expert try to fit your child with one. 


Q. 23. My little girl is a day pupil in | 
School for the Deaf, and has ha 

hard time keeping up with her class. What E 
you advise? 4 


A, 23. Get in touch with her teacher, 
she can tell you how to help the little 
home with her lessons. 


Q. 24. What should be done for a deaf) 
of fourteen, discovered by social workers jj 
rural community? 


A. 24. Place him at once in a school { 
deaf that offers opportunities for learning tra 
He is too old to be educated as well as he ou 
to have been, but the school will do its best 
him, and will teach him to support himself, 7 


Q. 25. Will my deaf son be able to earn aff 
ing after he leaves school? 


A. 25. Yes, the majority of the deaf are inde. 
pendent, self-supporting individuals. It is some. 
times difficult to convince an employer that a deaf 
person will be as useful on a certain job asa 
person who hears; but once the job is secured, 
the deaf person, if he is trained in that kind of 
work and has an aptitude for it, usually holds 
his own with his fellow-workers. 


Q. 26. What kind of work can my deaf son 
learn, to ensure his being able to earn a living? 


A. 26. In all your planning for your deaf child, 
always think of him as an individual, and emphe- 
size the constructive, positive viewpoint. Don't 
think first of his deafness, or of what he cannot 
do. Think of his personal preferences, his natural 
abilities, and put these first. There are few jobs 
a deaf person cannot undertake if he has ability 
and training. Deaf persons are doing all kind 
of work, from machine tool operating to public 
accountancy, and from automobile repairing 0 
experimental chemistry. Fix your mind on what 
your son can do, and wants to do. Help him leam 
to do it a little better than the average hearing 
person can, and you need not worry about his 
earning a living. 
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The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 


. .. a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
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HARD OF HEARING 
HEAR WITH 


Z_—RAWVOX 


HEARING AID 


Conversation! Music! The world of sound opens 
due to the amazing sensitivity, maximum amplifi- 
cation at frequencies where your hearing loss oc- 
curs, with controls for both volume and frequency. 
Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this eno: ous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving «>l!ars in battery cost. 











Approved By 
cil on 


Made by ONLY 


ZENITH RADIO 


CORPORATION $2950 
Your Guarantee COMPLETE 


Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 

Zenith Radio Corporation : 4 

680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 

Without obligation send me Ravox catalog and | 
i] 
. 








information concerning free home trial. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Beginners and Advanced Sessions. Teacher Training 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Write 
for further details. 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


School for Little Deaf Children 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 





Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR HARD 
OF HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


New Kinzie Graded Method of Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 


2311 Conn. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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That Little Deaf Woman at Norwich 
(Continued from page 223) 


country, what she did is an inspiration, 
They cannot do better than to read her 
autobiography, and then some of the books 
she wrote, to behold an example that should 
give them renewed courage. In the field of 
authorship I can recall but one whose mas. 
tery of the handicap of deafness is com. 
parable, and that is the almost fabulous 
career of the learned John Kitto. 


What deaf has done, deaf can do. 





An Experiment in Visual Education 
(Continued from page 201) 


For instance, when the children read 
about the “veins of gold” in the Andes 
Mountains of Peru, they concluded that the 
natives of that country had circulatory sys. 
tems containing corpuscles of gold. After 
the teacher’s explanation and the movie, 
they understood that the term “veins” 
might be applied to the structure of the 
earth as well as to the human body. 

2. The children are restless during the 
showing of entirely foreign material. 

3. They learn more from a film if they 
have an objective in mind during the show- 
ing. That is, if they have learned what to . 
look for in the picture. 

4. The interest is decreased if a subject 
has been exhausted before the film pertain- 
ing to it is shown. 

5. If time permits, it is ideal to allow 
questions during and immediately follow. 
ing the showing. 

6. The children learn to pick out sig- 
nificant facts from a movie if those facts 
have been previously discussed. The bits 
of minor action assume their relative im- 
portance or unimportance. 

7. If a film can be previewed by the 
teacher, it is easier to give the children an 
objective for seeing it.. 

8. It was advantageous to reshow all the 
films on South America as a final round-up 
of the project. During this reshowing one 
child was invited to talk along with each 
film telling what he knew of what was be 
ing shown. The language was not an isslt 
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Better hearing means better efficiency. At work, at 
home, in civilian defense. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





RADIOEAR 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 4 


BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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of prime importance at this particular mo. 
ment. The child was allowed to expreg 
himself in the best way he could and feg| 
free and willing to do the job. 

9. Movies are not a substitute for any 
other form of teaching, but are an excel. 
lent adjunct to teaching. 

From the experiment, I learned tha 
films were not only a fine “teaching aid” 
but an excellent “learning aid” for the deaf 
if they were presented at the proper time 
and with the proper build-up. 





War Deafness 
(Continued from page 226) 

act nature of the problem and of the bes 
ways of meeting it. The Survey article, for 
instance, might almost have been written 
today, so far as appreciation of the needs 
of the soldiers is concerned. But Dr. 
Berry’s article makes us understand how 
far we have travelled since 1918 and how 
much more there is to offer the men who 
lose their hearing in the present war. Those 
who have dealt for years with the dificul. 
ties of deafness know what these men need, 
and because organization is so much more 
widespread, it is far easier to supply their 
needs. The chapters of the American So. 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing can offer 
them lip reading lessons, hearing aid advice 
and suggestions as to personal rehabilita 
tion; the State and Federal Rehabilitation 
Offices can offer them vocational training 
and placement; and individuals everywhere 
are willing and ready to help intelligently. 
The public knows far more about deafness 
than it knew twenty-five years ago, and en- 
ployers, especially, are not so reluctant to 
employ deaf and hard of hearing persons 
as they use to be. 

The Volta Bureau has gathered data con- 
cerning teachers of lip reading in all parts 
of the country, and has tabulated this ir 
formation so as to be ready to supply 
names of such teachers in many different 
locations. Information as to all the latest 
developments in hearing aids is also on fil 
at the Volta Bureau, to be given freely. The 
Volta Bureau library has quantities of m 
terial on deafness, its effect on the indi 
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In that year there appeared 


We now introduce 


1921 WAS TWENTY-TWO YEARS AGO 


The First Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid Sold Commercially 
THE VACTUPHONE 


The Refined Product of Over 20 Years’ Progressive Improvement 














Light, Compact, Ample Volume, Clear Tone 


ALLEN-HOWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASS. 


AGENCIES OPEN in certain territories to responsible dealers 








vidual, and ways of mitigating his handi- 
cap. The Volta Bureau staff is ready at all 
times to answer inquiries in this field from 
all parts of the world, and to direct the 
inquirer to the nearest center to which he 
may apply for aid. 

Deafness itself is no easier to bear than 
it once was, but at least Dr. Berry’s idea 
of “deliberate deafness” has more or less 
come to pass. 





Mr. Ince-Jones’ Private School 
(Continued from page 200) 


Ince-Jones is able to select his pupils in 
the sense of discriminating between the 
gifted and the ordinary. This is not cor- 
rect. The school has had its proportion of 
pupils who were below the average—just 
as in other schools. The results have not 
been achieved by boosting particular pupils, 
but by hard work, patience, and a firm de- 
termination to maintain a standard of edu- 





cation comparable to that found in any 
good secondary school for the hearing. 
None of the boys who have obtained the 
examination results previously detailed 
could have done so without the methods 
and standards of education in force in the 
school. None of the pupils were singled 
out for specialised tuition at the expense 
of the others. All the boys took exactly the 
same subjects and classes, so that even 
those who did not take the public exam- 
inations had the same grounding as those 
who did. 

The passing of examinations by his 
pupils is not the Alpha and Omega of Mr. 
Ince-Jones’ mission. They are merely a 
test of comparison, and a step in the goal 
of providing each pupil with the power to 
think and use his mind to the full. Mr. | 
Ince-Jones has always realized the psycho- 
logical effect of deafness upon the mind— 
and his aim has always been to develop in 
every pupil an alert brain, for a person 
whose mind is always alive to the possi- 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


ee 
STORY CHARTS 
FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths. $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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bilities of Life is never likely to become , 
victim of introspection or to suffer from g 
sense of inferiority in his dealings with his 
fellow men. 

Only those who have actively engaged in 
the teaching of the deaf can fully appre. 
ciate what these achievements imply jn 
terms of perseverance and effort on Mr, 
Ince-Jones’ part. He could have given up 
his teaching activities years ago and have 
made a name for himself in a wider world, 
Instead, he preferred to forego this ip 
furtherance of the interests of the deaf. 
The deaf world as a whole, quite apart 
from his pupils past and present, owes him 
a great debt of gratitude; for wherever 
and whenever the question of the educa. 
tion of the deaf is raised the results 
achieved by him will always be brought 
forward as an example of what can he 
done, and as a spur to the efforts of others, 

I shall always owe a debt of gratitude to 
those who made it possible for me to go to 
the school, because I realise that nowhere 
else could I have gained that mental out. 
look which makes all the difference to life. 





How Deafness Aided Beethoven 
(Continued from page 219) 


Fellowship of Horatio Alger, except, per- 
haps, for the courage and effort with which 
he faced the problem of orchestration— 
driven, I suspect, more by his artistic per- 
fectionism than by any stiff-lipped moral 
determination to conquer or die. In this, 
too, he could not help himself! There is 
nothing in this to go into a fit of “Algeries” 
about. Rather the reverse. 

What Beethoven did accomplish, how- 
ever, was to expose the folly of those who 
think that the answer to deafness is to go 
all out in an effort to equalize the hardship, 
and to “live as other people do,” under a 
handicap that others do not suffer. We live 
in a pragmatic age, with emphasis on & 
troversion. Our pragmatic _ philosophy 
places too much stress on making friends 
and getting on with people—the very hart 
est thing for the hard of hearing to # 


tempt. The natural tendency of the deat L 
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9) Frequency Control available in Model and breakage insurance. Model E, $98.75; 
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VACOLITE AUDIOMETER 


Vacolite Audiometers are portable, bat- 
tery operated, and are used for proper 
fittings of Vacolite hearing aids. This, 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 











sosnsihet Sebi Around tet ta 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 


Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











NEW LOW 
PRICE 


GE. 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME .. . Wide range of power. 
e TONE ..... Individual tone con- 
trol, 
e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 
i New low drain tubes. 
e ECONOMY ... Long life batteries. 
e DESIGN a egellanae 
e DURABILITY . Built with fines 


parts obtainable. 
Call for FREE demonstration or write for Booklet V 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy 
“ the American Medical Association 
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ening is to introvert. And we are dri 
to introversion as much by the embs 
ment we cause others as by the misery ang 
the constant reminder of inefficacy it bring 
to ourselves. q 

True, we should keep up with the worl 
and use all possible help that lip readin 
and hearing aids can give. But Beethoven 
by retiring within himself, and making the 
best possible use he could of aptitudes tha 
actually benefit by loneliness and leisure, 
showed the folly of over-emphasis on out. 
side contacts. Not all of us can be Beetho. 
vens, but most of us have some aptitude 
which by development can give us many 
happy hours immured in our soundles 
world. 

Where Beethoven failed was in his de. 
fense-measures; his frantic effort to pro. 
tect himself by presenting barbed-wire en. 
tanglements of surly or explosive anger 
whenever anybody approached. This was, 
perhaps, the best he could do in his day, 
But modern psychology coupled with mod. 











ern hearing aids can suggest many better ( 
ways than this of avoiding unwanted intr. 
sions. Moreover, the public generally has : 


a better understanding of what deafness ( 
means and how many people there are in 
the world with defects of hearing. One of l 
the minor advantages of wearing a hearing 


aid is that it advertises the wearer’s condi- » 
tion in advance. Thus even the most u- t 
thinking people unconsciously modify their 
approach to the wearer. This cushions of, y 
4 


as it were, the shock of discovering that 
one is talking to a deaf person and conse 
quently having to shout, as often as not in 
public. Many a time, I have worn my hear- 
ing aid even when the batteries were lov, 
just to take aavantage of this. It is so easy 
to say, with a disarming smile, “I’m sony, 
but a deaf man is no better than his bat 
teries, and mine have run down.” It it- 
variably provokes a laugh, but the laugh 
is a friendly, sympathetic one, very differ ( 
ent from the old, screaming, “What's the 

matter, are you deaf—ha-ha!” provoking 

in turn a flushed face, an angry retort and 

a Beethoven glare. 
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INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


. This wa, | Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
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confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 


you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 


spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 


you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
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AT LAST!! 


Volume VII of the Volta Bureau’s Books 
of 


Lip Reading Practice Material 
Is Almost Ready To Mail. 


Many delays due to shortage of help 
have prevented the publication of this 
work, but it is now going forward. 


Lip Reading Material contributed by 
teachers in all parts of the country. The 
material has been classified for Begin- 
ners, Intermediate and Advanced. All 
of it is new, original, practical and very 
useful. 


PRICE 


To Volta Review subscribers $1.00 


To non-subscribers _ 2.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Auditory — Visual — Kinesthetic 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


Lucelia M. Moore 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 








Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
Wickersham Bldg. 


133 E. 58th St., New York 
Tel. Plaza 3-2441 


9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
By appointment 














WANT ADS 


ORAL TEACHER WANTED in private residential 
school for term beginning S ber. Address Box 
34K, Volta Bureau. 
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Without the Law.—A_ judge once had ty 
colored men in his court. They were charged with 
disturbing the peace. “Look here,” said the Judge, 
kindly, “don’t you men think this disagreemen 
of yours could be settled out of court?” “@} 
course, yo’ Honor,” said one of the men, p 
“Dat’s what we wuz tryin’ to do when dis 
man interfered.” 
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Wanted—A Stenographer. — Pardon 
curiosity, but is this the reason the Volta Bureay 
is so insistent upon good spelling by its stenog. 
raphers ?—J AF 

“It’s no use,” said the director, “I'll have to get 





a new stenographer.” “Pity,” said his colleague, 
Miss Faire seems to be a nice, obliging sort of 
girl.” “Oh,” she certainly is. “But she will keep 
interrupting me when I’m dictating to ask me 
how to spell words.” “That’s a great waste of 
time,” admitted his colleague. “I don’t object tp 
that so much,” explained the director, “but it 
looks so bad to have to keep saying ‘I dont 
know.’ ” ‘ig 





The Difference.—A visitor to a certain mi 
versity lost his way and stopped at the State i 
sane asylum instead. “Is this the State Univer 
sity?” he inquired of a man walking in the 
grounds. “No, this is the State insane asylum,” 
replied the man. “I am a patient here.” ™s 
tor, embarrassed, tried to laugh the matter off 
“Oh, well,” he commented, “I suppose there's aot 
much difference between them.” “Oh, but 
is,” insisted the patient, seriously. “In this plac 
you have to show improvement before you @ 
get out.” = 


















Kind Word.—He sat mooning over his 
cup of coffee and making sheep’s eyes at 
pretty waitress. She was rather sick of it, 
“Is there anything else you'd like, sir?” she askel 
coldly. “Just a soft word,” he sighed. “Pu 
replied the waitress as. she whisked the 
saucer off the table and tripped away. 


Dumb, Not Deaf !—The football ce 
one excellent player—beautiful but d 
football sense. The coach felt that if he 
get this man properly aroused he would 
powerful asset. Finally the coach hit upom 
he considered to be a splendid scheme. | 
before the important game he had a 
delivered to the player. It read: COUNTIN 
YOU TO WIN GAME TODAY, DONT 
ME. It was signed by the player’s git 
The player looked at it and tossed it to 
“It’s a fake,” he declared. “My girl cai 
write.” 
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